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Interviewed  by  Jesse  J.  Warr,  III.  Transcribed  by  Mary  A.  Wells 

BEGIN  TAPE  1:4:1  FIRST  SESSION  -  OCT.  11,  1978 

JW:  Let's  start  with. . . 

RT:  I  was  born  August  25,  1905  on  Natoma  Street  in  'Frisco. 

JW:  That's  down  south  of  Market,  right? 

RT:  Yes,  south  of  Market.  My  mother  was  born  on  Chattanooga  Street  in  'Frisco. 

JW:  Where  is  that? 

RT:  Oh,  that's  out  in  the  Mission.  Exactly  where,  I  can't  tell  you,  but  it's 

out  in  the  Mission. . .Chattanooga  Street. 
JW:  What  was  Natoma  Street. . .What  was  that  area  like  in  those  days? 
RT:  Well,  that  was  before  the  Earthquake  and  it  was  very  sr,all  buildings 

there.  We  moved  from  there  prior  to  the  Earthquake  to  Leavenworth  Street, 

and  then  we  moved  to  Parker  Avenue  where  we  were  living  at  the  time  of 

the  Earthquake  and  Fire. 
JW:  Two  moves  in  one  year,  why  was  that? 
RT:  Well,  that  I  don't  know.  That  [those  events  are  basically  part  of]  my 

father  and  mother  ['s  lives].  That  I  can't  tell  you,  because  it's  a  little 

difficult  to  remember  things  that  occurred  at  eight  months  of  age. 

(Chuckle) 
JW:  I  thought  maybe  they  had  talked  about  it  with  you. 
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RT:  No,  I  never  could  understand  that.  I  thought  about  it  but  I  never  did 
understand  it.  However,  that's  apparently  what  occurred,  from  what  I 
have  been  told. 

JW:  Do  you  remember  anything  or  did  they  tell  you  anything  about  the  Quake 
and  the  Fire? 

RT:  Well,  my  mother  tells  me  that  when  the  Quake  occurred--it  was  early  in 
the  morning,  of  course,  on  whatever  date  in  April  it  occurred--he 
[father]  was  so  excited,  he  ran  out  of  the  house--then  realized  that 
he  had  a  family,  and  went  back  in.  Of  course,  the  Quake  was  over  by 
the  time  he  got  back  in  the  house,  and  the  house  was  on  the  ground,  so 
there  was  no  damage  from  the  Quake.  See,  the  biggest  damage  from  that 
thing  was  from  the  Fire  rather  than  the  Quake  because  the  Quake  lasted 
a  very  short  period.  They  stood  and  looked  at  the  fire  burning  in  'Frisco. 

My  father  worked  then  in  the  reconstruction  of 'Frisco  as  a 
carpenter.  He  had  to--I  don't  say  he  had_  to^,--but  he  did_  work  with  a  pistol 
in  his  pocket  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  didn't  want  any  Black  men 
to  be  carpenters  in  'Frisco  at  that  time.  They  just  didn't  want  them. 
And  he  went  to  work  with  a  pistol.  He  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
considerable  amount  of  gold  or  silver  that  had  melted  and  gone  down  to 
part  of  a  building--and  I  think  it  was  the  old  Aaronson  Building--and  he 
found  this.  Then  he  was  given  the  job  as  the  janitor  at  the  Jewelers 
Building  at  150  Post  Street--that's  between  Grant  Avenue  and  Kearney. 

JW:  Why  did  he  give  up  carpentry? 

RT:  That,  I  can't  remember.  I  don't  know  why. 

JW:  Was  janitor  a  better  paying...? 

RT:  Well,  the  janitor's  job  then  probably  paid  more.  And  fhen  I  don't  think 
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he  could  get  into  the  union.      I   don't  think  the   union  would  let  him 
in  at  that  time.     He  worked  at  the  Jewelers   Building  as   a  janitor 
for  a  period  of  time— how  long,   I  can't  remember — then  was  promoted 
to  head  janitor,  and  from  head  janitor  he  became  superintendent. 
He  was  the  only  Black  superintendent  of  a  building  in   'Frisco.     He 
later  got  another  building  down  on  Kearny  Street.     And  he  was 
superintendent  to  that  bldg.      (Superintendent  meant  that  he  rented  the 
offices.)     This  was  the  Wholesale  Jewelers  Building.     He  rented  the 
offices  and  took  care  of  the  operation  of  the  building  in  general. 
He  hired  the  help,   the  janitors,   the  watchmen  and  others   that  worked 
in  the  building. 

JW:     What  was  your  father's  name? 

RT:     James  Minor  Thompson. 

JW:     And  your  mother? 

RT:     Evangeline  Harris   Thompson. 

JW:     How  many  brothers  and  sisters  did  you  have? 

RT:      I   had  two  brothers  and  one  sister. 

JW:     Were  you  the  oldest? 

RT:     No,   I  was  next  to  the  oldest.     My  brother,  James,  was   the  oldest.     He  left 
there  [SF]     in  the  early. ..the  late  teens. ..'16  or   '17  or  '18~I  can't 
remember  the  year. 

JW:      During  the   [First  World]  War? 

RT:     No,   after  the  War. 

JW:  He  left  and  went  where? 

RT:  He  went  to  Detroit  and  lived  there  until  he  died  a  year  or  two  ago. 

JW:  Why  did  he  leave,  do  you  know? 

RT:  Oh,  yes.  But  I'd  rather  not  discuss  it. 


_  •  _  J.-  .-O 
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RT:  I  had  another  brother,  Richard  Thompson. . .Richard  Howard  Thompson. 

He  later  moved  to  Sacramento. 
JW:  And  what  did  he  do  while  he  was  there? 
RT:  He  worked  as  a  warehouseman.  He  liked  the  climate  up  there  better. 

And  he  got  along  better  up  there.  That's  one  reason  why  he  moved  up 

there. 
JW:  He  got  along  better  racially? 
RT:  Yes.  I  forget.  He  had  some  problems  here.... I  don't  know  what  the 

hell... I  can't  remember  specifically  what  they  were.  But  anyhow,  he 

and  his  wife  moved  up  there.  And  they  lived  up  there  until  his  wife 

died.  About  a  year  or  so  ago  somebody  found  him  dead  up  there... dead 

and  decomposed.  He  didn't  know. . .Nobody  knew  what  the  cause  of  death  was 

except  they  found  him  up  there. 
JW:  What  did  James  do  when  he  got  to  Detroit? 
RT:  He  went  to  work  for  Ford.  That's  the  first  thing.  My  brother,  my  oldest 

brother,  was  semi  . . .partly'crippled  and  he  went  to  work  for  Ford,  and  he 

worked  for  Ford,  oh,  for  a  long  period  of  time.  And  I  don't  know  what  his 

activity  was  after  he  got  out  of  Ford. 
JW:  And  you  had  one  sister?  She  was  the  baby? 
RT:  Yes,  I  had  one  sister.  She  moved  to  Los  Altos  —  married  and  moved  to 

Los  Altos,  which  is  where  she  still  lives.  They  don't  call  it  Los  Altos 

anymore.  They  got  another  name  for  it. 
JW:  Is  that  down  on  the  Peninsula? 
RT:  Down  on  the  Peninsula,  yes. 
JW:  What  is  her  name? 
RT:  Beatrice  Li  la  Thompson.  My  father's  sister  also  lived  in  'Frisco.  She 

is  dead  now,  too. 
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JW:  Did  she  live  with  your  family? 

RT:  No,  no.  She  lived  by  herself.  She  and  her  family  lived  by  themselves. 
They  first  lived  over  in  the  Marina.  There  were  three  boys  and  one  girl, 
if  I  can  remember.  Somewhat  similar  to  our  family.  She  lived  over  in 
the  Marina  on... what  the  hell .. .Lombard  Street. 

JW:  Did  she  live  with  her  husband? 

RT:  Yes,  yes.  For  the  short  period  of  time  they  were  married.  She  married 
a  White  cat  and  the  guy  didn't  stick  around  very  long. 

JW:  Then  she  was  left  with  four  kids? 

RT:  Yes.  And  she  was  left  with  four  kids. 

JW:  How  did  she  manage? 

RT:  She  took  in  washing,  the  usual  thing  that  any  Black  person  would  do  in 
'Frisco  in  those  days.  In  those  days  job  opportunities  for  Black  people 
were  '^ery   restricted,  very  restricted.  The  best  a  Black  person  could  do 
was  to  work  as  a  janitor. . .the  women  could  work  as  maids  in  whore  houses, 
and  there  were  a  few  cooks  here  and  there.  A  good  many  Black  people 
worked  on  the  railroad  going  in  and  out  of  Oakland.  That  was  the  biggest 
amount  of  work.  My  father  was  one  of  the  few--I  would  say  less  than  half 
a  dozen,  and  I  can't  even  think  of  a  half  a  dozen--that  had  a  job,  any 
kind  of  a  decent  job.  He  was  one  of  the  rarer  ones.  There  was  one 
Black  guy  that  worked  in  the  Post  Office,  if  I  recollect 

properly,  and  I  can't  remember  his  name. 

JW:  Was  he  recognized  as  a  Black? 

RT:  Oh,  yes.  He  was  recognized  to  be  Black.  He  was  the  only  Black  mailman 
that  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  when  I  was  a  kid. 

JW:  Maybe  he  got  a  job  through  Republican  politics  or  something. 

RT:  I  don't  know  what.  I  never  did  know  the  man.  I  can  dimly  recall  him. 
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He  was  the  only  Black  person  I  knew  that  was  in  the  mail  because, 
again,  it  was  obvious  that  they  weren't  gonna  have  Black  people 
contami .. .messing  up  the  mail  with  their  Black  hands.  That's  for  sure. 

JW:  In  your  earliest  memories  of  your  childhood,  which  house  do  you  remember 
living  in?  Where  was  your  family  living  when  you  can  remember? 

RT:  Oh,  the  first  house  I  can  remember  was  when  we  were  living  on  32nd 
Avenue,  and  they  hadn't  even  graded  the  streets  at  the  time.  I  can 
remember  that.. before  they  graded  the  streets. 

JW:  Between  California  and  Clement? 

RT:  Between  California  and  Clement.  Yes,  the  street  out  in  front  wasn't 
graded  when  I  got  there.  It's  the  earliest  I  can  remember.  The  Number 
1  [street  or  trolley]  car  used  to  go  on  California  Street.  That  was 
not  graded.  The  Number  2  car  went  on  Geary  Street,  I  mean,  on  Clement 
Street.  Itwas  called  Point  Lobos  and  that  was  not  graded.  I  can 
remember  the  United  Milk  Company  at  the  corner  of  33rd  Avenue  and  Geary... 
United  Milk  Company.  I  can  remember  the  fire  that  occurred  at  the  United 
Milk  Company  where  a  number  of  horses  and  cows  were  burned  up. 

JW:  How  old  were  you  then? 

RT:  I  can't  remember  how  old  I  was.  It  had  to  be  when  I  was  '^ery  young... 
had  to  be  when  I  was  very  young. 

JW:  Was  this  an  area  that,  I  guess,  was  plagued  with  fog  most  of  the  time? 

RT:  Pardon? 

JW:  Foggy  out  there  most  of  the  time... as  you  remember,  as  a  child?  Fog. 
In  the  neighborhood  where  you  grew  up,  what  was  the  weather  like? 

RT:  Oh,  it  was  foggy.  Oh,  it  was  fog.  That's  the  biggest  thing  I  can 

always  remember  about  that  area.  It  was  almost  an  event  to  have  a  sunny 
day  in  arv^  of  the  time  I  lived  in  'Frisco  on  32nd  Avenue.  From  Presidio 
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Avenue  on  the  beach,  many  days  out  of  the  year,  it  was  so  foggy  you 
could  hardly  see.  Then  you'd  go  from  Presidio  Avenue  downtown  and 
there  was  the  sun  shining.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I... I  wanted  to 
get  away  from  there.  My  wife  wanted  to  live  in  the  house  that  we 
got  married  and  first  lived  in.  Incidentally,  that  was  the  best  house 
on  the  block. 

JW:  The  house  that  you  were  in  on  32nd  Avenue? 

RT:  Yes,  [that]  we  lived  in  just  prior  to  the  time  we  moved  over  here. 
It  was  a  house  later  bought  by  Johnny  Mathis  [popular,  nationally 
known  singer  of  ballads]  and  his  family. 

JW:  Did  your  father  build  this  house  himself? 

RT:  He  didn't  build  it;  he  had  it  built.  We  first  lived  at  350-32nd 
Avenue.  That's  the  house  that  Kenneth  Finis  lived  in. 

JW:  Oh,  yes.  I've  interviewed  him. 

RT:  Then  we  moved  to  346-32nd  Avenue,  where  we  lived  just  prior  to  the  time 
we  came  over  here.  My  father  bought  the  lot  there.  He  had  a  chance  to 
buy  it  '•jery   cheap  and  he  did--and  sold  it  very  cheap,  unfortunately. 
But  he  did.  That  was  him. 

JW:  What  was  the  relationship  between  you  and  the  neighbors'  kids? 
Did  you  get  along  well? 

RT:  We  got  along  reasonably  well.  I  can't  recall  any  incidents  that  occurred, 
Well,... I...  guess  in  our  neighborhood,  yes.  But,  further  down  on 
California  Street  there  were  a  group  of  kids  that  used  to  chase  us  home 
from  school.  We'd  have  to  go  all  the  way  around  to  get  back  home  without 
getting  our  ass  whipped. 


JW 

RT 
JW 


You  mean  your  brothers  and  sister  they  would  chase? 
[Pardon?] 
How  many  Black  people  were  living  out  there  besides  you? 
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RT:  Oh,  we  were  the  only  ones  for  a  long  time.  We  were  the  only  ones  that 
I  can  remember. ..There  was  a  family  living  on  26th  Avenue  called  Gant, 
if  I  remember  right.  You  got  that,  the  Gants? 

JW:  No. 

RT:  The  Gant  family,  they  lived. . .well ,  Idon't  think  there's  any  of  them 
left  anymore.  The  Gant  family  was  the  only  one.  Then,  later  on, 
Josephine  Foreman, . .Joe  Foreman  [Josephine's  father]  moved  down  on,  I  think 
it  was  Eight  Avenue. 

JW:  Right. 

RT:  Yes.  That's  all  I  can  recall  of  Black  people  living  in  that  area.  Oh, 
my  aunt  lived  out  on  Anza  Street  [between]  41st  and  42nd.  Yes.  I  can  re- 
member that. 

JW:  Did  the  neighbors  come  over  to  your  house  often  or  did  you  more  or  less 
keep  to  yourselves? 

RT:  That  I  can't  remember.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  close  relationship 
between  us  and  the  neighbors.  We  played  with  the  kids  to  what  extent 
we  could.  My  parents  didn't  want  us  to  play  with  them  to  any  extent. 

JW:  Why? 

RT:  That  I  can't  remember.  But  I  can't  recall  any  kind  of  good  relation- 
ship there  was  with  the  neighbors'  kids.  I  just  don't  recall. 

JW:  Well,  wasn't  it  sort  of  a  hardship  to  have  only  your  brothers  and  sisters 
to  play  with? 

RT:  Yes,  it  was. 

JW:  So  did  they  take  you  into  town  where  there  were  more  Black  kids? 
RT:  Well,  there  weren't  that  many  more  Black  kids  in  town,  except  down 
around  the  Fillmore  area,  and  we  never  went  around  there.  We  did  not 
grow  up  in  terms  of  living  and  becoming  acquainted  with  Black  people  and 
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Black  kids.  The  number  of  Black  people  in  'Frisco  for  many  years  prior 
to  the  Second  World  War  was  very,  very  small . . .very  small.  I  don't 
have  any  real  figures.  But  I  would  say  less  than  a  thousand,  probably. 
I  could  guess  at  that.  We  did,  used  to  get  our  hair  cut  at  a  White 
barbershop  up  until  a  time  when  the  barber  must  have  had  some  objections., 
the  White  barber  must  have  had  some  objections  from  his  customers.  And 
then  we  had  to  go  down  around  the  Fillmore  District  to  get  a  haircut. 
I  think  we  went  to  a  Black  barbershop  down  there.  There  was  only  two 
or  three  of  those  at  that  time  too. 
JW:  Did  your  father  or  parents  ever  spank  you? 

RT:  Spank  me?  Oh,  yes.  Oh,  yes,  my  father  was  a  firm  believer  in  that  old 
adage  of  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  And  he  whipped  our  ass 
from  here  to  there. 
JW:  Did  you  feel  that  it  was  deserved?  Did  you  accept  it? 
RT:  Ah-h,  if  you  look  at  corporal  punishment  as  a  way  to  train  a  child,  yes, 
we  deserved  it.  Because  we  were  not  good  kids.  At  school,  I  was  the  only 
Black  kid  in  the  school  that  I  went  to. 
JW:  Which  school  was  that? 

RT:  The  old  Rochambeau  School  on  25th  Avenue  between  California  and  Lake. 
There's  a  playground  there  now.  And  my  brother,  my  younger  brother, 
was  the  only  Black  kid  in  the  school  that  he  went  to  on... the  Lafayette 
School...!  think  it  was  on  35th  Avenue  between  Anza  and  Balboa,  or  Geary 
and  Anza,  I  can't  remember  which.  My  sister  also  went  to  that  school. 
JW:  Why  would  you  say  you  weren't  good  kids? 
RT:  [Pardon?] 

JW:  Why  weren't  you  good  children? 
RT:  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  got  into  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  when  I  was  a  kid. 
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I  made  some  very  sad,   stupid  mistakes.      I   did  some  very  bad  things. 
And  that's  a   long  history  in  itself.     Most  Black  people  who  lived 
around   'Frisco  at  that  time  remember  me,  because  I  was  on  the  front 
page  of  the  paper  on  many  occasions. 

JW:      For  doing  what?     What  kinds  of  things? 

RT:     Robbing,  steal ing. . .stealing.     Yes,   I  couldn't...!  couldn't... 

JW:     Why  were  you  doing  it?     Were  you  doing  it  just  for  the  excitement  of 
it,  or  did  you  need  what  you  were  stealing? 

RT:     I... my  parents  were  the  kind  of  parents. . .1 've  analyzed  it  this  way: 
My  parents  were  the  kind  of  parents  that  gave  us  very  little  to 
eat.     They  felt  that  we  shouldn't  eat  a  great  deal.     They  locked 
the  kitchen.     In  the  kitchen  there  was  a  cupboard  which  was  also 
locked  and  contained  the  food.     And  we  did  not  have  enough  to  eat  when 
I  was  a  boy,  my  younger  brother  and   I   particularly.     My  older  brother 
was  gone  by  that  time.     We  just  did  not  get  enough  to  eat.     So  we  had 
to  figure  out  ways  to  get  something  to  eat.     And  one  of  the  ways  to 
get  something  to  eat  was  to  steal.   So  therefore  I   learned  to  steal. 
I  learned  how  to  get  into  that  kitchen.     I   learned  how  to  get  into  the 
cupboard.     And  I   learned  how  to  steal   this,   that  and  the  other.     And 
I  did. 

JW:      Did  you  ever...?  What's   not  clear  is  why  didn't  your  parents  make  the 
connection:     if  they  fed  you  more  you  would  get  into  less   trouble? 

RT:     They  didn't  think  about  it  and  we  didn't. . .unfortunately,   I   didn't... 
I  didn't  realize  that  might  have  been  the  trouble  until    I  was  more  than 
grown.     I  didn't  realize  that  was  the  trouble. 

JW:     Well,   if  you  lived  in  the  biggest  house  on   the  block,   then   it  wasn't 
a  question  of  your  father  not  being  able  to  afford  it,   right? 
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RT:  Well,  prior  to  that  time... see,  we  moved  to  that  big  house  in  1926, 
and  that  was  after  we  were  grown.     You  see,  we  lived  in  the  smaller 
house  at  350,  where  the   Finises   lived  up  until    1926.     And  that's 
where  the  things  occurred  that  did  occur. 

JW:   What  I'm  trying  to  figure  out  is  were  times   that  hard  for  your  family 
that  your  father. . .? 

RT:   Well,  my  father  wasn't  making  a  big  salary.     He  certainly  wasn't 

making  a  big  salary.     My  mother  was  taking  in  washing, --She  washed  for 
the  neighbors.     And  we  didn't  have  a  lot  of  money.     That's  all    there  is 
to  it.      I   don't  say  that  my  parents  were  bad  parents.      But  my  father 
had  the  idea  that  we  could  overeat.      [But]  there  was  no  way  for  us  to 
eat  adequately  with   the  diet  they  had  for  us.     For  an  example,  we'd  have 
a  couple  of  slices  of  homemade  bread,  with  bacon  grease  spread  on  it, 
and  a  handful   of  broken  cookies   to  go  to  school  with.     And  we'd  go  to 
school... by  the  time  that  we  got  to  school,  we  had  probably  thrown  the 
bread  away,  eaten   the  cookies  and   I... During  the   time  that  I  was   in   the 
,     class,   I  would  get  excused,   go  downstairs  to  where  the  White  kids  left 
their  lunches,  and  steal   apples,  oranges,  cakes,  pies,   this,   that  and  the 
other  to  eat.     I  learned  how  to  do  that... I   learned  how  to  steal. 

JW:    Did  you  get  caught? 

RT:   Never  got  caught  doing  that.     I   think  there  was  some  suspicion  of  it, 
but  I... we  never..  .I_  never  did  get  caught. 

JW:   Did  any  of  the  other  kids  ever  call  you  all    by  names  or  make  fun  of  you? 

RT:   To  some  extent.     I   can't  recall    it  being  very  much. 

JW:   Were  there  other  poor--like   Italian  kids  and   Irish  kids  and  so  forth 
at  the  school? 

RT:   Yes.     There  were  Italians   and   Irish.      I   don't  remember  any  close 
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relationship  I  had  with  kids  in  general   in  school.     But  I  was  the  class 
fool.     I  was  the  class  clown.     I   talked  in  class.     I  drew... I  attract- 
ed attention  to  myself.     I   did  things   I   should  not  have  done  in  the 
classroom.     And  I  did  not  get  good  grades.     And  I  did  not  do  well 
until   I   got  to  the  seventh  grade.     And  then  for  some  reason  or  other, 
I  got  a  teacher  that  encouraged  me... several   teachers   that  encouraged 
me  to  do  better.     And  my  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  good.     That's 
when   I   began  to  change  and  be  good.     But  that's  also  the  time  when  I 
began. . .began  getting  into  stealing  in  a  different  way:    I  began 
holding  up  people.     And  I   held  up  quite     a  few. 

JW:     You  mean  with  a  gun? 

RT:     With  a  gun,  yeah.     Yeah,   I   held  up     streetcars.     I  held  up     a  garage. 

I  held  up  a... oh,  people  at  Lincoln  Park.     I  did  a  lot  of  things  of  that 
sort.     The  gun  was  empty...!  mean  it  didn't  have  any  bullets... it  was 
too  rusty  to  even  shoot,  and   ...but  people  didn't  know  that.     All   they  could 
see  was  a  gun,  and  that  was  it. 

JW:     Well,  what  would  happen  when   the  police  would  pick  you  up?     Or  did  you 
get  caught? 

RT:     When  the  police  would  pick. ..Oh     yeah,   I   got  caught.      I   got  caught 

when  I  was  fifteen.     And  I  was  given  the  choice  of  either  going  to  the 
...Whittier,  or  there  was  a  place  called  the  Boys'   Aid  in   'Frisco. 
I  wanted  to  get  away  from  my  parents,  so  I  chose  Whittier.     I  went  to 
Whittier  and  I .. . 

JW:     Whittier?     Are  you  talking  about  Whittier,   the  city  in  Southern  California? 

RT:     Yes.     Whittier,   the  State  Reform  School.     And  so  I  went  to  Whittier 
and  stayed  there  for  approximately  eighteen  months.     Let's  see,   from 
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1921   to  1922.     And  then  I   got  out,  and  I  wanted  to  be  an  auto 
mechanic.     And  Heald's  Auto  School  would  not  accept  me  because  of 
my  color.     They  would  not  accept  any  Black  students.     So  then  I 
I  had  a  choice...!  did  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  that  Uncle 
Tom  and  Aunt  Jemima   factory  at  Tuskegee   [Alabama].     Yeah.     And  I 
went  there. 

JW:     Where  did  this  opportunity  come  from? 

RT:     Well,  my  parent. ..my  mother  took  me  down  to  Heald's  with  the  money  in 
her  hands,  and  they  refused  me. 

JW:  Where  is  Heald's? 

RT:  Heald's  was  then  at  the  corner  of  Post  and  Polk.  It  was  Polk  or 
Larkin. 

JT:  And  the  money  that  she  had  to  pay  for  your  auto  mechanics  training 
was  enough  to  send  you  to  Tuskegee? 

RT:  No,  the  money  she  had  then  was  enough  to  pay  me  for  that... to  learn 
to  be  an  auto  mechanic.  She  had  the  money  available  for  me  to  be 
an  auto  mechanic  there  [at  Heald].  But  then  she  got  a  catalog  from 
Tuskegee.  My  parents  had  the  feeling  that  I  could  go  to  Tuskegee  and 
learn  there  what  I  could  learn...  [Interruption]  I  went  to  Tuskegee. 


JW 
RT 
JW 
RT 


Wasn't  Tuskegee  expensive,   getting  there  and  staying  there? 

No. 

It  wasn't? 

No,   I  don't  know  what  the  cost  was.     I  can't  remember  what  the  cost  was. 

But  in  any  case,   it  was  not  so  expensive  that  I  couldn't  go.     I  went 

there.      I   took  the  auto  course  and  found  that  I   could   learn  how  to  be 

a  mechanic  there... I  had  as  much  chance  to  learn  to  be  a  mechanic  there 
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as  I  had  to  become  White.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  joke.  It  was 
just  a  pure,  solid  joke... the  auto  course  they  had  there  at  the 
time  I  went  there.  So  I  got  out  of  the  auto  class  and  took  a 
business  course.  I  continued  with  the  business  course  until  I 
finished  that  sad  deal  in  1925.  I  have  my  diploma,  down  in  the 
basement  where  it  belongs. 

JW:  This  was  your  first  trip,  I  guess,  out  of  California? 

RT:  Yeah. 

JW:  What  was  your  reaction  to  the  South? 

RT:  Oh,  my  reaction  to  the  South  was  something  else.  That  was  another 

episode  in  my  life  that  was  interesting.  I  rode  the  train  all  the  way 
from  here  down  there.  And,  of  course,  that  was  during  the 
railroad  strike.   ...  END  TAPE. 

BEGIN  TAPE  1:4:2    FIRST  SESSION    October  11,  1978 

JW:  Once  you  got  to  St.  Louis,  you  had  to  change  over  to  a  Jim  Crow  car, 
right? 

RT:  Yeah.  By  the  time  I  got  down  there,  I  had  been  on  the  train  so  long 
that  I  smelled  like  a  wild  goat.  And  I  was  met  by... I  met  some  people, 
a  woman  and  her  two  daughters,  who  encouraged  me  to  take  a  bath  when 
I  got  to  Montgomery.  (Chuckle)  I  did  take  a  bath  and  then  go  on  to 
Tuskagee.  Oh,  that  was  a  miserable  episode  in  my  life.  I  went  to 
Tuskegee.  But  they  did  not  succeed  in  making  an  Uncle  Tom  out  of  me. 
That  was  their  purpose  at  that  time. 

JW:  In  what  ways  were  they  doing  this? 

RT:  Oh,  the  big  story  there  was,  "Be  a  good  nigger,  and  obey  the  White 
man,  and  you' 11  make  it." 

JW:  Who  was  the  president?  Was  (jRobert  R.]  Moton  the  president  when  you  were 
there? 

DT-         Tha't-'c      yi  n\ni-  Wo     i./a  c     n  vq  c  i  rla  n  f    uilnan     T     i.iac     thay^a  hi  n     nl  r\     Rlarlc     a  no 
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Booker  T.   had  just  cut  out... he  had  just  died.     And  Moton  was  there. 

And  when  they... Well,   I'll   give  you  an  example:     The  [federal] 

government  built  a  hospital   there  at  Tuskegee  for  these  ex-soldiers 

of  the  First  World  War.     Moton  left     there  to  avoid  any  contact  with 

the  [lynch]  mob,  you  know,--  ([to  TR's  dog]  Go  lay  down.)--  and  any  activity 

in  that  direction.     Because  he  had  the  idea  that  Black  people  should 

accept  the  plan  of  the  Southerners,  which  was   to  have  White  nurses, 

with  Black  maids  doing  the  actual  work. 

JW:     Like  orderlies. . .bedpan  cleaning  and  so  forth? 

RT:     Yeah.     They  would  do  all   of  the  work  that  the  White  nurses  were 

supposed  to  do.     They  [the  White  nurses]  would  have  no  contact  with 
the  Black  patients,  of  course,  but  the  Black  women  would  do  the  work. 
That  was  anathema  to  the  people  of  Alabama...!  mean  the  Black  people 
down  there,  even  at  that  time.     They  didn't  want... they  wanted  the 
hospital.     And  finally,  Coolidge  was  the  president,   if  I  can  recall 
correctly,  and  he  made  it  so  that  the  Black  people  did  get  the  hospital 
in  the  way  that  they  should,  with  Black  nurses  and  the  whole  trip — 
and  a  Black  man  in  charge  of  it.     And  that  was  the  thing. 

JW:     Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  students   that  were  there  when  you  were 
there  felt  the  way  that  you  did  or  did   they...? 

RT:     Oh,   no,   no.      I   have  no   recollection  of  how  they  felt.     But  I  would  say 
that  there  were  a  good  many  Black  students  there  that... well,   let  me 
see... The  soldiers. . .the  ex-soldiers  were  there--and  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  them--were  prepared  to  shoot  when   they... when 
the  mob  made  a  threat  that  they  were  going  to  come  in  and  take  over  the 
school    if  they  [the  soldiers?]  had  anything  to  do  with   it.      But,   see,   if 
I   remember  right,   the  mob  went  out  to  the  hospital,   got  the  sheets   in 
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the  hospital   and  were  going  to  parade  through  Tuskegee,  the  Institute. 
The  Black  soldiers  there  got  the  guns,  got  the  rifles,  the  R.O.T.C. 
rifles,  and  got  ammunition  from  somewhere,  and  they  were  prepared  to 
shoot.     And  they   [the  mob]  didn't  come  through   that  campus.     They 
didn't.     Now  I  don't  know  how  this  fit  with  the  attitude  of  the  students 
who  were  there  at  that  time,  because  this  was  in  1923  or  '24.     I  was... 
it  was  during  the  summer  when  I  was  in  either  Detroit  or  Gary,    'cause 
I'd  gone  there  to  work  to  make  some  money  to  go  back  to  school. 

JW:     But  some  of  the  history  says  that  Black  students  on  college  campuses 
were  becoming  more  militant.     They  were  asking  for  Black  presidents.... 

RT:     That's   right... 

JW:     But  this  didn't  happen  at  Tuskegee? 

RT:     But  what  percentage  of  them  there  were  is  something  that  I  have  no 
recollection  of  whatever. 

JW:     How  did  they  react  to  you  as  a  Californian?     Weren't  you  one  of  the 
few  people  from  that  far  away,  at  Tuskegee  at  the  time? 

RT:     Oh,  yeah.     They... Me  to  them,   I  was  a  sad,  pitiful   joke.     Because  I 
came  down  there... I  didn't  even  have  a  trunk  when   I  went  to  Tuskegee. 
I  didn't  have  a  trunk.     I  kept  my  clothes  in  a  box,  which   I  nailed  shut 
when  I  wanted  to  close  it.     I  didn't  know  how  to  dress.     I  didn't 
know  how  to  wear  clothes.     I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  things  that  they 

had.     And  most  of  them  had  far  more  money most  of  the  students   there 

had  far  more  money  than  I  did.     I  would  say  that  I  was  in  the  minority  in 
terms  of  dressing  properly  and  having  this,   that  and  the  other.     I  was 
far  in  the  minority.     Most  of  them  had  sufficient  rroney  to  live  and 
dress  properly,  and  they  did.     I  had  no  idea  what  clothes  were  at  the 
time.     My  parents  hadn't  dressed  me   in   the  way   that  they  might  have 
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or  should  have  or  could  have. 

JW:      Did  you  adjust?     Did  you  learn   to  conform  with   their  standards? 

RT:     Yeah.     I   finally  learned  to  conform  with  them.     I  finally  got  a  trunk. 
I   finally  learned  how  to  assimilate.     But  it  was  a  long,   slow  process. 
And  I  don't  think  I  had  completely  learned  prior  to  the  time  I 
graduated.      I  just  don't  think  I   did. 

JW:     Did  you  have  any  contact  with  George  Washington  Carver? 

RT:      I   did.      I   got  bawled  out... I   had  the  pleasure  of  being  bawled  out  by 
George  Washington  Carver.      In   the  business   of  taking  a  business  course, 
it  was  my  job  to  go  around  and  get  people  to  sign  for  various  telephone 
bills,   for  their  telephone  bill.     When  I  went  to  his  office  on  one 
occasion,   I   had  the   telephone  bill    there   for  him  to  sign,   but  I   didn't 
have  it  right  open  to  the  place  where  he  could... he  would  sign  it. 
And  he  got  after  me  about  wasting  his  time. 

George  Washington  Carver  was  an  interesting  man.    [Signals  for  tape 
recorder  to  be  turned  off.      It  is  momentarily.]     George  Washington 
Carver  was     a  very  interesting  person.     He  taught  our  Bible  class   for  the 
senior  year.     He  could  be  seen  on  many  Sundays  walking  around  picking 

flowers  and  that  sort  of  thing I  have  criticism  of  him  because  with 

the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  that  he  had  available  to  them... to  him... 
he  did  not  use  them  as  he  might  have  done.     When  he  died,   they  found 
checks  that  he  had  never  cashed. ..for  thousands  of  dollars. . .that  could 
have  been  used  in  some  way  to  help  Black  people.     He  never  gave  this 
any  thought  for  whatever  reasons   he  had  in  mind.     But  he  did  concern 
himself  with  religion  and  spent  the   time   teaching  Genesis,   Exodus, 
Leviticus,   Numbers,    Deutoronomy   [and  he  names   the  rest  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  so  fast  that  they  are  unintelligible. . .Job,  Solomon] 
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and  I  can  go  on  down  the  line.     So,  anyhow,   that  was  him.     He 
wore  a  cap,  and  very,  very  plain  clothes,  with  a  flower  in  his 
buttonhole  at  all   times.     But  he  did  have  a  good  deal   in  his  head 
in  terms  of  science  and  botany  and  the  whole  business. 

I  can  remember  the  time  that  he  went  to  Atlanta  to  speak  at  an 
exposition  and  they... and  I   am  sorry  that  I   didn't  keep  that  article... 
I   had  it  in  my  scrapbook  at  one  time.      (I've  got  scrapbooks,   incidentally, 
that  you  have  never  seen  the  likes  of  before.     I've  got  about  six  of 
them  in   there. ) 

JW:     I'd  be  happy  to  see  them. 

RT:     But  anyhow,   he  had... was   then  described  by  one  of  these  clowns   in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  after  he  had  left  this  Exposition,  as  not  being  a 
Black  man  --that  he  was  an  Arab.     They  could  not  give  a  Black  man  credit 
for  having  the  kind  of  intelligence  that  he  had.     And  he  certainly 
was  an  intelligent  person  in  terms  of  the  things   that  he  did  with 
the  peanut,   the  sweet  potato  and  the  various  other  plants  that  he 
worked  with. 

However,  as  I  said,  my  criticism  of  him  was  that  he  did  not  give 
his  own  people  the  benefit  of  the  money  that  he  acquired  from  these 
sources,  and  as  a  result... the  money  never  was  used.     I  can't  understand 
it  myself,   but  that's  what  happened. 

JW:     Were  there  any. . .professors  or  anybody  in   the  town  of  Tuskegee,   that 

turned  to  you  and  said,   "I   understand  you  are  a  young  man  here  from  a   long 
ways  off.     You're    teving  trouble  here  adjusting.     Let  me  help  you 
in  some  way,"? 

RT:     Oh,   no. 
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JW:     Do  you  think  it  was  a  class  bias,  or  people  were  just  selfish? 
Or  they  just  weren't  aware  of  you  having  problems? 

RT:     Oh,   they  were  probably  unaware  because   I   didn't  talk   to  them 

about  them  [my  personal   problems].   No.   They  probably  were  not  aware. 

JW:     How  did  you  get  along  in  all    the  little  Jim  Crow  things  you  had  to 
do   in  Alabama? 

RT:     Well,    I   didn't....!  went  downtown  one  night  and  I  was... I     was  stupid 
enough  to  walk  on  the  sidewnlk.     To  describe  it  as  a  sidewalk  would 
be  ridiculous  because  all    it  was  was  a  piece  of  wood  which  held  the  clay 
in  the  form  of  a  sidewalk.     That's  all    it  was.     And  I  walked  on  that  in 
that  area,  and  was   invited  to  get  off  of  there  and  not  to  ever  walk  on 
there  again. 

The  first  night  I   got.. .when  I  first  arrived  in  Tuskegee,  they  were 
legally  lynching  a  Black  kid   for  ki 11 ing. . . .1 'm  not  certain  whether  he 
killed  a  White  boy  or  he  attacked  the  White  boy.     But  anyhow,   they  hung 
him.     He  was  about  thirteen  years  old.      I   think  he   [the  Black  boy] 
must  have  killed  him.     They  used  that  excuse.     And  the  last  time... 
the  last  of  my  stay  at  Tuskegee  was... there  occurred  another  episode 
where  two  cops  in  town  held  a  Black  woman  while  the  mother  of  a  White 
boy  beat  the  Black  woman  up,  and  I  mean  really  beat  her  up. 

JW:     For  what? 

RT:     She  pulled  her. . .pul led. . .The  White  woman  was  mad  because   the  Black 
woman  pulled  her  son,   the  White  kid,  off  the  Black  woman's  son.     They 
had  a  fight  about  a  dog.     The  dogs  were   fighting,  and   the  Black  kid 
went  to  get  the  White   kid's  dog  off  of  his  own  dog,   and  the  White  kid 
interfered,  and  the  Black  kid  just  interposed  and  stopped  him.     He 
didn't  hit  him  or  hurt  him  or  do  anything.     But  for  him  having  the  temerity 
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to  put  his  hands  on  her  son,  got  the  White  woman  so  upset  that  she 
slapped  the  Black  kid,  and  the  Black  woman  simply  stopped  her  from 
slapping  her  son.     And  for  her  [the  Black  mother]  putting  herself  in 
the  way  and  stopping  the  whole  business,   this  occurred.     There  was 
some   feeling  by  the  people   there  on   that  occasion  about  this   incident, 
about  the  assault  on  the  Black  woman.     And  things  were  kind  of  tense. 
And  there  were  some  threats  of  having  a  riot.     They  never  did 
materialize.     But  the  Black,  students   there  weren't. .  .they  weren't 
going  to  take  it,   if  I  remember  right.     They  weren't  going  to  take  it. 
It  was  bullshit  as  far  as   they  were  concerned.     They  weren't  going  to 
take  it.     And    it  just  so  happened  that  they  didn't  go  any  further  than 
they  did. 

JW:     Tuskegee  was   supposed  to  be  about  the  most  liberal   environment  in 
Alabama  at  the  time,  wasn't  it? 

RT:     In  terms  of  that,   I  can't  say,  because  I  don't  remember.     You  see,   in 
those  days   I  didn't  understand  the  word  "liberal."     I  didn't  understand 
a  lot  of  those  things.     It  was  a  long  time  before   I  work  up  in  terms... 
to  think  about  that. 

JW:     Coming  back   to  California  again,   and   going  back  in   [to   the]  time  before 
you  went  to  Alabama  to  school    ...What  was   reform  school   like  in  Whittier? 
Was  anybody  really  reformed  by  it? 

RT:      I  can't  think  of  that  in  those   terms.      I   can't  think  that  any  of  the  kids 
did  any  good  there.     Most... the  most  that  I   can  remember  is   that  many  of 
the  kids  graduated  from  Whittier  and  went  to  Preston  which  was  a  stiffer 
reform  school.     And  from  Preston   they  went  to  San  Quentin.     Whittier  was 
simply  a  stepping  stone.      I   didn't  go  to  Preston.      But   I   did  go  to  the 
county  jail   after  I   finished. 
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After  I   came  back  from  Tuskegee,    I   came  home.     Then   I   got  into 
some  more  of  my  activity.     I   held  up  a  cop  that  time  over  in   'Frisco, 
down  in  the  Marina.     Of  course,  he  had  a  gun,  and  I  had  a  toy  gun, 
and  he  was  able  to  take  care  of  me  and  arrest  me.     Then  I  went  to 
the  county  jail.     I  was  the  first  person  that  had  the  honor  in  the 
State  of  California  of  being  sentenced  under  a  new  law  which  said  that 
I  could  go  to       |.|^g  county  jail   rather  than  prison.     So  I   got  a 
twelve-year  suspended  sentence:   two  years  in  the  county  jail   and  ten 
years  on  probation. 

I  did  one  year  in  jail,  and  was  able  to  convince  the  attorney 
that  had  my  case  that  I  had  some  money  hid  out.     He  was  able  to  get  me 
out  of  jail.     And  when  he  looked  for  the  money,   there  was  no  money  there, 
of  course.    (Chuckle).     His  name  was  Mabson,  M-a-b-s-o-n.     He  was  one 
of  the  two  Black  attorneys   there  at  the  time.     The  other  one  was  a 
lawyer  by  the  name  of  Nash.     I  don't  know  if  you  got  any  record  of  him. 
I  doubt  that  you  have.     He  was  a  great  big  well-known  guy.     N-a-s-h. 
(I  can't  remember  his  first  name.)     He  was   the  clown  that  used  to  parade 
up  and  down   Fillmore  Street  with     a   frock  coat,   dressed  like  a  minister. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  his  background.     You'd  have  to  get  that 
from  some  other  source. 

JW:     What  would  you  say  was  the  general   relationship  between  the  police 
department  and  Black  people  in     San  Francisco? 

RT:     Oh,   it  was  intolerable.     Of  course,   there  were  no  Black  people  ori_    the 
force.     That  was... that  was  to  be  understood.     And  the  attitude  of  White 
cops   toward  Black  people  at  that  time  was  just:  you're  a  nigger  and  bang 
on  the  head,  and  that  was  it.     There  was  no... it  wasn't  until,   I_  would 
say,   after  the  Second     World  War  that  they  began   to  develop  any  kind  of 
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reasonable  relationship  between  Black  people  and  the  police 

department.     They've  been  one  of  the  worst  police  departments   that 

I   guess  you  could  find  around  here,  outside  of  Oakland.     Oakland 

was  right  there  along  with  them. 
JW:     What  about. . .There  was  an  NAACP  here. 
RT:     Oh,   they  did  this,   that  and  the  other.     But  they  didn't  do  enough. 

They  played  the  role  of  the  NAACP--which  was  the  Uncle  Tom  role  they 

have  always   played.     The  NAACP,   for  my  money,   has   not  done  that  which   it 

could  have  done,   if  it  had  wanted  to  do  it. 
JW:     They  didn't  ever  raise  the   issue  of  police  brutality  with   the...? 
RT:     I  can't  recall,  even  when  my  father  was  president  of  the  NAACP,   that  they 

ever  raised  any  cases  of  police  brutality.     I  can't  recall   it.     Now 

they  may  have  done  it,  but  I   can't  recall   it. 
JW:     When  was  your  father  the  president? 
RT:     Ah,   he  was  the  president,   I   think  in  the   '20's.     I  can't  recall  when. 

He  was   president  when   the  NAACP   then  had  its   headquarters,    I   think,   at 

the  Booker  T.   Washington  Community  Center,  which  was   then  on   Divisadero 

Street. 
JW:     Is  it  possible. . .Let's  see... How  do  I  want  to  phrase  this?... Were 

you     an  embarrassment  to  your  father?     Here  he  was  a  civic  leader... 


RT 
JW 
RT 
JW 
RT 


Yes,  I  was.  I  was  a  considerable  embarrassment  to  my  father. 

Were  you  intentionally  that  way? 

What? 

Was  that  one  of  the  motivations  for  what  you  did? 

To  embarrass  him?     Deliberately?     Oh,  of  course  notl     I  had  no  thought 

of  it.     I  didn't  have... I  was  too  stupid  to  even  know... to  give  that 

kind  of  thought  to  it. ..which  I  should  have.     My  father  was  considerably 
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embarrassed.     He  was  a  leading  citizen.     He  was  a  superintendent  of 
the  Third  Baptist  Church  Sunday  School;   he  was   the  president  of  the 
NAACP  on  occasion;  he  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  choir. 
He  was  active  in  community  affairs.     He  spent  far  more  time  in  that 
sort  of  activity  than  he  did  with  his   family.     And  he  was   pretty  well 
known.     There  was  no  question  about  it.     And  for  him  to  have  a  son 
that  behaved  in  the  way  that  I  did  was  a  considerable  embarrassment 
to  him.      It  was  something  of  which   I   am  not  proud.     There's   no  question 
about  it.     Because  I   left  here  under  a  cloud,  and  then  I   got  in   trouble 
back  East.     And  it  wasn't  until   all   of  a  sudden... all   of  a  sudden  things 
seemed  to  change.     And  I   turned  just  an  about-face.     It  [the  reason  for 
the  change]  was  difficult  to  understand.     And  I  haven't  been  that  way 
since. 

JW:     When  was  this  change? 

RT:     The  change  occurred  in  the  early  Thirties. 

JW:     You  were  in  your  mid-twenties? 

RT:     Yeah.     That  was  about   '33  or   '34.     All   of  a  sudden  I   got  a  change. 

I  was  back  East.     I  was  back  in  Michigan  and  I  had  embarked  on  some  more 
criminal   activities.     For  whatever  reason,   it  just  fell   off  of  me  like 
a  coat. . .taking  off  a  coat.      I   got  it  out  of  my  mind,   and  everything 
else  got  away  from  me.     I   came  back  home.     I   grabbed  an  armful   of  freight 
cars,  came  back  home,  and  began   to  work  washing  cars.     And  from  there 
I  went  to  sea   in   1941.      In   1941   when   I   came  back,   I  went  to  work   in   the 
shipyard.     And  when   I  went  to  work   in   the  shipyard,   I   found  there  a 
situation   that  I   could  become   involved  in.     And  I... to  make  it  short, 
I  became  the  chairman  of  the  Shipyard  Workers'   Committee  Against 
Discrimination,  which  was  the  organization  that  carried  the  legal   case 
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to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  discrimination  and  segregation  of  Black 
people  in   the  Boilermakers   Union.      I   don't  know  whether  you  got 
anything  on  that  or  not.      I   got  a  whole  history  of  that. 

JW:     I'd  rather  come  back  to  that  a  little  bit  later.     Still   going  back  to 
childhood  just  briefly, .. .Were  you  and  your  brothers  and  sister, 
Richard  and  Beatrice,  close? 

RT:     No.   No.   No. 

JW:     Was   it  because  you  were  embarrassing  to   the  family? 

RT:     Well,  we  weren't  close  for  the  simple  reason  we  were  ne^^er  that  much 

together.      I  didn't  have  any  kind  of  relationship  with  my  sister  when  we 
were  younger.   And  my  younger  brother,  well,   I  was  so  busy  going  and  getting 
into  trouble  and  going  from  here  to  there,   that  I  didn't  have  a  chance 
to  get  acquainted  with  him  even.     Yeah.   I   guess   I  was  closest  to  my 
sister,  later,   than  I  was  with  any  of... with  either  of  my  two  brothers. 
I  had  no  kind  of  relationship  with  either  of  my  two  brothers.     One, 
for  example,  went  back  to  Detroit  when  I  was  sixteen,   in  my  teens,  and  I 
didn't  know  him  at  all.     And  my  younger  brother,   he  moved  to  Sacramento. 
Prior  to  that  time  I  had  no  acquaintanceship  with  him.     My  sister  is  the 
only  one  that  I've  gotten  acquainted  with. 

JW:     How  would  you  say  your  parents  were  different  from  one  another? 

RT:      How  would   I . . .? 

JW:     Describe. . .Your  father  and  mother  related  to  you  in  different  way? 
How  would  you  describe  the  differences  between  them? 

RT:     Well,    I   had  no  relationship  with  my  father,   if  that's  what  you  mean, 
up  until   after  I   began  to  get  into  the  kind  of  activities   I   just 
previously  described  to  you,   the  Shipyard  Workers   Committee.      It  wasn't 
until   after  then  that  I   began   to  get  acquainted  with  my  father.      Then 
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my  father  was  embarrassed...!  don't  say  "embarrassed,"   but  was 
"upset"  by  my  activities  as  a  Communist.     That  was. .. that. . .we  had 
gotten  everything  straight  in  terms  of  finally  recognizing  that  I 
was  going  to  do  far  better  than   I  had  ever  done  before.     I  was  a 
credit  to  him  at  that  time.     Because  he  would  get  very  excited  about 
my  activity  in  that  area,  and  made  a   large  donation. . .money  donation. 
A  big  meeting  was  held  in  Oakland,  and  he  was  very  proud  of  me  --in 
contrast  to  his  embarrassment  about  me,  my  behavior.     That  was  an 
interesting  part  of  my  life.     My  mother  accepted  me  much  differently 
than  my  father  did.     Much  differently.     You  see,  my  father  was  sick 
for  a  long  time,   too.   Therefore,  he  had  to  retire  early  on  his  job  at 
the  Jewelers   Building,  and   [he]  went  to   live  up  in  Kentfield.      I   didn't 
have  much  relationship  with  him  at  that  time  because  he  was  out-of-town 
and  we  seldom  had  any  contact  with  each  other. 

But  I  did  become  better  acquainted  with  my  mother  because  after 
I  came  back  from  the  East  to  live  in   'Frisco  in  the  Thirties. .. '34,   I 
guess   it  was... '33  or   '34... I   lived  at  home,  and  my  mother  was   the  only  one 
living  there  at  the  time.     My  father  wasn't  living  there.     And  we  got 
better  acquainted  because  she  began  to  understand  some  of  the  problems 
I   had  prior  to  the   time   I   left.     She  also  saw  that  I   intended  to  do 
a  good  deal   better  than  I  had  done  in  the  past,  and  she  became  quite 
interested  in  me.     Then  I   got  married  in   '36,  which  also  had  something 
to  do  with  changing  my  life. 

JW:     Who  did  you  run  around  with   in  your  teenage  years? 

RT:      In    'Frisco? 

JW:  Before  you  went  to  Whittier. 
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RT:     Nobody.      I   can't  recall   anybody. 

JW:     Would  you  consider  yourself  a   loner? 

RT:      I  would  say  yes.      I  would  say  yes. 

JW:     So,  you  didn't  plan  any  of  these  things  with  somebody? 

RT:     No,   there  was   nobody  to  plan   these  things  with  me.      I   did  it  all   on 
my  own  volition.     All   of  the  thinking  and  everything  else.       You  see, 
I  was  hungry.      I  wanted  something  to  eat.     And   I   got  that  money  and   I 
spent  it  solely  for  something  to  eatl...EATI     That's  what  I   used 
that  money  for.     All   of  my  criminal  activities  when  I  was  a  kid... I  would 
go  to  the  store,   for  Christ's  sake.     My  mother  would  give  me  two  bits 
or  thirty  cents.     I'd  take... out  of  the  thirty  cents  I  would  take  a  nickel, 
or  in  some  rare  cases  a  dime,   and  buy  something  to  eat.      I  would... the 
money  I  stole  when   I  was  holding  up     people,   I  would  use  it  to  buy 
lunch  to  go  to  school  with  the  next  day. 

JW:     Wasn't  there  a  soup  kitchen  run  by  the  "Y"  or  anything  like  that  in 
those  days? 

RT:     Soup  kitchen?     What  would  I   know  about  a  soup  kitchen?     I  wouldn't 
go  to  a  soup  kitchen.      I   didn't  know  anything  about  soup  kitchens. 
No,   I  wouldn't  go  to  anything  like  that.     I  didn't  know  anything  about 
them.     No.      I   just  had  a  certain  amount  of  money... I  just  had 
a  certain  amount  to  eat. ..I  didn't  get  enough  to  eat,  and  probably  it's 
one  of  the  reasons  I'm  the  size  I  am  today  because  I... There  might  have 
been  malnutrition  involved  in  my  youth.     That  could  have  been... that 
could  have  happened. 

JW:     How  did  you  meet  your  wife? 

RT:     Oh,   I   met  her  through  a  woman   I   knew.     That's   a  good  question.      I   can't 
remember  the  details.     But  I   met  her  through  this  woman.      I  can't 
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even  remember  the  woman's  name  now.     My  wife  remembers. .. .Her 

name  was  Bessie  Jordan.     That's  who  it  was,     Bessie  Jordan. 
JW:     What  was   her  maiden  name? 
RT:      I   can't  remember  her  maiden  name. 
JW:      I  mean  you  wife's. 
RT:     Oh,  her  name  was   [Jackie  Bowers]. 

END  TAPE 

BEGIN  TAPE  2:4:1    -   FIRST  SESSION   -  OCT.    m,   1973 

JW:     What's  your  wife's   background? 

RT:     Well,  she's  from  Texas.     She  used  to  be  a  school   teacher  in  Texas.     She 

came  out  here  in  the  late  Twenties,   I   think  it  was,  and  lived  over 

here  in  Oakland.     That's  where  I  met  her,  here  in  Oakland,  through  this 

woman . 
JW:     She  had  been  to  college,   I  assume. 
RT:     Yeah.     She  went  to,  oh--what  the  hell    is   the  name? 
JW:     Prairie  View? 
RT:     Yes.     Prairie  View.     Yes,   that's   it.     And  she   finished  there,   came  here 

to  live,  with  her  aunt. 
JW:     What  was   it  that  impressed  you  about  her  when  you  met  her? 
RT:     I  don't  know  what  you  might  say  that  impressed  me.     I  just  was  interested 

in  getting  married,  and  she  was   interested  in  getting  married,  so  we  went 

ahead  and  got  married. 
JW:     How  long  did  you  court  before  you  got  married? 
RT:     How  long. . .Jesus,   I  can't  remember. . .six  months  or  a  year.    (I   forget 

how  long.)     It  wasn't  a  very  long  period  of  time. 
JW:     Had  you  been,  you  know,   seeking  other  young  ladies  before  this   time? 
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RT:  Yeah.     Here  and  there. 

JW:    I  mean  here  in  San   Francisco? 

RT:   Yeah.      I   had  seen  other  young  women  at  that  time. 

JW:   But  you  hadn't  been  serious   before?     Hadn't  been  quite  as   serious? 

RT:   No,    I  wasn't  interested  in  any  of  them.     One  of  them  is   still   around 

here  now.     Her  name  is  Ambrosia  Wysinger.     You've  heard  of  her,   I'm 

sure. 
JW:    I've  heard  of  the  Wysinger  family. 
RT:   Yeah.   Well,   that  was  one  of  them. . .Ambrosia. 
JW:   And  you've  been  married  since  1936.     And  you  have  children? 
RT:   No  children.     One  of  me  is  enough. 
JW:   What's   that? 
RT:    I   said  one  of  me  is  enough. 
JW:   Your  wife  didn't  want  children  either? 
RT:   We  just  didn't  have   them. 
JW:   Let's  move  on  to... I  want  to  discuss  on  tape  what  you  told  me  about  the 

Sutro  Baths Could  you  describe  for  me  again  what  the  situation  was 

vis-a-vis  Black  people  in  this  public  facility? 

RT:  Well,   they  didn' t. . .they  just  didn't  permit  Black  people  to  go  in  there, 
except  on  one  night  a  year  when  it  was  open  prior  to  the  cleaning  of  the 
pool.     I  can  remember  on  one  occasion  they  had  a  swimming  meet:   there  was 
a  guy  by  the  name  of  Bobby  Evans.      (You  may  have  heard  of  him.)     He  was 
in  a  school   that  had  him  as  their  representative.     Did  you  hear  about 
this  episode? 

JW:   No. 

RT:   They  wouldn't  permit  him  to  swim  in   that  pool    in  that  meet.     And  the  coach, 
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if  I  remember  correctly,  would  not  let  that  school's  delegation  go 
to  the  meet  because  they  refused  to  let  Bobby  Evans  in  to  represent 
them.     That  was  a  good  gesture  on  his  part. 

Oh,  another  thing  occurred:     I  was  a  Boy  Scout  when  I  was  in 
grammar  school.     I  was  a  Tenderfoot.     I  passed  the  examination  without 
any  problems.     Then   I  went  for  second-class   Scout.     They  found  out  that  I 
was  Black,  and  they  kicked  me  out. 

JW:     They  kicked  you  out  of  the  Scouts  altogether? 

RT:     Yeah.     They  didn't  want  any. ..I  couldn't  take  the  examination...! 
couldn't  be  a  second-class  Scout.     Now  that's  a  vague  memory  of  it. 
I   remember  that  part  of  it.     But  that's  as   far  as   I   can  remember.     But 
they  didn't  want  any  Black  Scouts  at  that  time. 

JW:     But  you  said,  with  regard  to  Sutro  Baths,   there  were  Black  people  who  were 
so  desperate  to  go  out  there  that  they  went... 

RT:  They  went  anyhow. 

JW:     And  they  went  with  Reverend  whom? 

RT:     Reverend  J.J.   Byers.     I  can  remember  the  initials  even.     Byers.     He 
was   the  pastor  of  the  Mt.    Zion  Baptist  Church. . .A.M. E.    Zion  Church,   on 
Geary  Street  between  Webster  and  Fillmore,  or  in  that... it  was  either 
at  Webster,  or  Buchanan  and  Webster.     I  forget  at  that  time.     I  can 
remember  the   location.      I   don't  know  if  I   can  remember  the  exact  place. 
Yeah.     The  A.M.E.    Zion  Church. 

JW:     And  you  had  suggested  that  they  protest  these  conditions   rather  than... 

RT:      I   don't  know  what  his   thinking  was.      I   just  don't  know.      I   just 

don't  remember  what  his  thinking  was.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  one 
of  those  that  thought  by  going  out  there  they  could  make  a  gesture  and 
do  some  good  or  not.      I   just  don't  know.     There  was  another  very  well 
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known  thing  that  occurred  with  the  old  Hippodrome  Theater.  Of  course, 
theaters  in  'Frisco  were  segregated  at  that  time,  too.  You  had  to  sit 
in  the  balcony.     That  was  years  ago. 

JW:     Even  at  the  Orpheum? 

RT:     Yes.     Orpheum,  yes,   especially  at  the  Orpheum.     The  Orpheum  and  the 

Hippodrome.     My  father,   I   think,  was   involved   in... in  an  episode  at  one 
of  the  theaters   in  regard  to  discrimination  where  they  wouldn't  let 
Black  people  sit  in  the  orchestra  seats  and  throughout  the  theater.     They 
were  confined   to  the  balcony.     Oh,  yeah.     The  old  Orpheum  down  there, 
I   think  it  was  on  O'Farrell   Street,   if  I   remember  right,  yeah.     Because 
they  didn't  have  any  —wouldn't  let  Black  people  there  into  the  theater. 

JW:     Since   there  were  no  signs,  no   legal   segregation,   how  did  people   find  out 
where  the  lines  were  drawn?     Because  so  many  people  have  told  me  that  they 
could  go  anywhere  they  wanted  at  any  time. 

RT:     That's  a  goddamn  lie!   That's  a  goddamn   lie!      I   don't  know  whether  you 
got  this  on  tape  or  not.     I  don't  give  a  damn.     If  anybody  says  that, 
they  are  crazy  as  hell.     Because  I  can  very  definitely  remember 
that  Black  people  could  not!     And  not  only  were  they  segregated  there, 
they  were  segregated  in  terms  of  buying  homes.     They  could  not  buy  places 
wherever  they  wanted.     There  was  a  White  man  by  the  name  of  Harriet, 
Reverend  Harriet,  who  lived  down  on  California  Street,   near  24th  Avenue, 
who  made   it  his   business   to  see   to  it  that  Black  people  could  buy 
where  they     wanted  to  buy.     My  aunt,  for  example,  bought  a  house--rm 
sure  it  was   through  Reverend  Harriet--out  there  on  Anza  Street.     We  were 
the  only  Black  people  out  there  on   32nd  Avenue;    the   Foremans  were  the 
only  Black  people   living  on  Eighth  Avenue  out  in   the  Richmond  District. 
There  was  just  no  opportunity  for  Black  people  to  buy  homes  anywhere 
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they  wanted  to,   unless  they  went  through  some  kind  of  wringing  and 

twisting. 
JW:     Was   the  situation  pretty  much  the  same  in  Oakland? 
RT:     That  I   don't  know.      I  would  assume   that  it  was.      I   have  no  doubt 

that  it  was.     But  I  don't  know,  because,  we  didn't  live  over  here. 

We  didn't  move  over  here  until    '41,   and  we  had  no  knowledge  of  what 

occurred  over  here   in  those   terms.     My  wife  lived  over  here   from   '28... 

She   lived  over  here  with  her  aunt.     She  came  here  in    '28  if  I   remember 

right,   but  how... but  what  the  problems  were  in  that  area,   I  don't 

know. 
JW:     You  were  also  telling  me  about  Tabytha  Anderson  and  the  Fleishhacker 

[Pool]  thing.     What  was  that  situation  again? 
RT:     Well,   they  didn't  permit  Black  people  to  use  the  pool .. .the. . .San 

Francisco  pool.     And  she  took  the  NAACP's  case.     She  was  president  of 

the  NAACP  at  the   time.      Incidentally,  my  brother  was   the  one  that  gave 

her  blood  when  she  was  lying  on  the  operating  table  prior  to  the  time 

she  died.     She  was... he  gave  her  the  blood  transfusion.     Anyhow,  she 

won   the  case. 
JW:     This  was   in   the    '40's   though? 

RT:     Oh,  no.     This  was  earlier  than  the   '40's.     This  was   in  the  late   '2Q's. 
JW:     Really? 
RT:     Yes.     It  had_  to  be  in  the   '20's.     It  had  to  be,  because  she  was  dead 

before  then... long  before  the   '4G's.     I  don't  think  she  was  around  in 

the   '30 's. 
JW:     Why  didn't  someone  take  up  her  campaign  and  take  it  to  Sutro,  or  some  of 

the  other  places  where  Blacks  couldn't  go? 
RT:     That's  a  good  question.      I   don't  know. 
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JW:  What  do  you  think  that  he...? 

RT:  My  father  was  one  of  the  few  people  that  really  was  active  in  terms 
of  fighting  discrimination  in  'Frisco.  He  was  one  of  the  few  people. 
He  was  a  char--,  a  mixture  of  this,  that  and  the  other.  He  was  a  very 
devout  Christian.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  also  very  much  opposed 
to  discrimination.  And  he  did  what  he  could  in  the  areas  that  he 
could.  He  was  the  one  that  kept  the  Community  Center  going  and  kept  them 
from  kicking  them  out  of  there.  Because  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  in 
that  location. 

JW:  You  mean  the  Whites  did. 

RT:  Yes.  It  was  a  White  organi zation. . .the  Divisadero  Merchants  Association 
or  whatever.  They  wanted  them  out  of  there.  They  didn't  want  Black 
people  there.  They... they  knew  that  Black  people  were  coming  into  the 
area  and  living  ...or  going  to  a  place  like  the  Community  Center,  would 
contaminate  the  whole  neighborhood.  No  question  about  it.  So  they 
opposed  them  there,  and  they  had  all  kinds  of... I  can  remember  vaguely 
remember  they  had  leaflets  around  showing  picjui^es  of  Black  men  and 
White  women,  you  know,  and  all  that  kind  of  crap.  They  did.  They  did. 
"Do  you  want  this  to  happen  to  your  neighborhood?"  and  that  kind  of 
crap,  you  know.  Oh,  yeah. 

JW:  You  said  your  father  was  a  combination  of  a  Christian  and  an  in- 

tegrationist.  You  phrased  that  in  terms  like  the  church, .. [that]  being 
religious  in  some  way  made  you  [or  anyone]  more  complacent.  Do  you  think 
that  was  true? 

RT:  Most  Christians. . .1 '11  put  it  this  way:  Many  Christians  that  I  have 
known  have  been  satisfied  to  accept  discrimination  as  a  part  of  their 
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burden.     Many  Christians...!  won't  say  that  they're  all   that  way. 

But  I  will   say  that  many--far  too  many.     And   they  have  not... they  have  not 

shown  a  real    interest  in   fighting  for  their  equality. 

JW:     So  in  San  Francisco  in  the  Twenties  and  Thirties,  you  would  not  say 
the  churches  were  in  the  forefront  of... [the  struggle]? 

RT:     Absolutely  not.     Absolutely  not.     From  what  j_  can  remember. . .from  what 
I  can  remember.     I  can't  recall  what  organizations  were  active  in  this 
sort  of  thing,  because  I  wasn't  active  myself,  and  I  wasn't  even  around 
for  that  matter.     So  I   can't  say  what  they  were.     You  see,    [during] 
the  early  Thirties   I  wasn't  living  in   'Frisco  at  all. 

JW:     Did  you  attend  church  regularly  when  you  were  here? 

RT:     I   grew  up... When  I  was  a  very  small   boy  I  went  to  the  White  Presbyterian 
Church  on  31st  Avenue  near  Clement.     I  went  to  Sunday  School   there. 
From  there  I  came  out  and  had  breakfast  at  home  and  went  down  to  the 
Third  Baptist  Sunday  School   on  Clay  and  Hyde  Street,   then  went  upstairs 
to  the  Third  Baptist  Church  in  the  same  building.     In  the  afternoon  I 
came  home  and  could  not  even   read  the   funny  papers  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
I  had  to  sit  around  the  house  and  look  very  solemn  and  good  because 
that  was  Sunday  and  you  didn't  worship  Sunday   [by]  reading  the  funny 
papers.     This  went  on  until   I  went  to  Tuskegee.     There  they  worked  on 
me   (at  Tuskegee)   in  terms  of  religion.     We  had  Bible  study.     We  had 
to  take  a  year  of  compulsory  Bible  study... a  year  of  compulsory  Bible  study. 


JW 

RT 
JW 


Would  you  consider  yourself  a  religious  person? 

Absolutely  not.  I  absolutely  and  positively  do  not  believe  in  religion. 
What  about  in  some  kind  of  Supreme  Being  and  ethical  code  and  that  kind 
of  thing? 
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RT:     What  do  you  mean  ethical   code? 

JW:     Where  did  your  sense  of  right  and  wrong  come   from? 

RT:     Well,   from  common  ordinary  sense  I  would  say,  and  from  the  experiences 
that  I  have  had  as  a  human  being. 

JW:     No  particular  reading  or...? 

RT:     At  one  time  I  was  profoundly  religious. . .As   I  have  already  stated,   I 
was  brought  up  with  a  religious  training.     I  went  to  Sunday  School 
and  to  church  when  I  was  a  small   boy,  and  I   later  took  up  Bible  study. 
But  then  I  began  reading.     I  began  reading  Tom  Paine  and  I  began  reading 
books  written  by  many  agnostics   and  atheists.     And  my  whole  view 
point  on  the  question  of  religion  changed.     I  couldn't  honestly  believe 
in     religion  if  I   tried  at  this  point  in  my  life.     I  just  couldn't  do  it, 
because  it's  so... it's  so  contradictory  to  the  kind  of  life  that  exists 
on  this  earth.     I  cannot  say  that  I'm  an  atheist  because  an  atheist 
is  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  God  and  for  my  mone^  he  [the  atheist]  is 
just  as  obsessed  with  his  point  of  view  as  the  religionist  (sic)   is  with 
his  point  of  view  or  her  point  of  view.      (I  don't  want  to  be  accused  of 
being  a  sexist.)    (Chuckle) .. .No.     But  I  do  believe  that  human  beings 
can  acquire  a  simple  knowledge  of  their  behavior  and  not  have  to  have 
religion  become  involved.     You  se^it  doesn't  have  to  become  involved. 

JW:     Would  you  say  that  San  Francisco,   in  thiaperiod  we've  been  talking  about, 
had  a...ves  there  a  group  of  people  that  sdnsideredthemselves  "society," 
that  they  were  the  sort  of  in-group? 

RT:     Yes.     Yes.     Yes,   there  was  a  "society"  group  at  that  time.     There  was  a 
group  called  the  uh... Jesus,   I  can  see  the  name  and  I  can't  think  of  it... 
a  yery     small   group  of  people. 
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JW:     The  Cosmos  Club? 

RT:     Cosmos  Club  was  one  of  them,   and  there  was  another  one.     But  the  Cosmos  Club. 
I  think,  was  the  most  active.     And  there  was  a  little  short  guy  that 
used  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Cosmos  Club.     I  can't  remember 
his  name. 

JW:     Loving?     Lashly? 

RT:      Huh? 

JW:     Loving? 

RT:     No,  Lashly  was  the  president  of  the  Cosmos  Club  at  one  time  I   think. 
But  he  was  also  the  president  of  that  [other]  society.     They  used  to 
meet  at  the  Fairmont  [Hotel].     They  used  to  have  tea  there.     And  that 
was  a  big  deal   to  be  invited  to  go  to  that  thing,  you  know.     Jesus, 
you  were  somebody  if  you  went  to  the  tea.     And  you  could  have  tea, 
sit  and    have  the  tea,  and  sit  with  the  tea  on  your  knee!     Oh,  Lord! 
You  were  there!     You  were  there  like  Jack  the  Bear!      (Laughs.) 

JW:     Did  you  ever  go? 

RT:      I   think  I   did  once.     They  made  a  mistake  and  invited  me.      (Chuckle). 
I  think  I  did.     If  I   recall,   I  did  once.     But  it  was  a  very  select 
group  of  people. 

JW:     On  what  basis  were  they  selected? 

RT:     That  I  can't  recall,  because  I   think  it  had  something  to  do  with  their 

occupation.     All    I  can  recall   is  the  period  after. ..in  the  late  Twenties... 
in  the  late  Twenties  after... oh,  let's  say  the  middle  Twenties. . .That 
would  be  better  because  in  the  late  Twenties  I  wasn't  in   'Frisco.     The 
early  Twenties  was   the  period  that  I   can   vaguely  remember  about.     Oh... 
I'm  trying  to  remember  this  guy's  name  and  I  can't  do  it. 
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JW:  We  can  put  it  in  later.     Was  there  anything... 

RT:   But  he's  dead,   of  course. 

JW:   People  that  weren't  in  this  group,  how  did  they  look  on  these  people? 
Did  they  seek  to  imitate  them  or  ignore  them? 

RT:   That  I  can't  recall   because  I  wasn't  active  as  a  "society"  person. 

I  went  to  the  various  social   affairs  that  occurred,   the  dances--the  Jim 
Crow  dances  incidental ly--because  we  could  not  dance  in  places  where  decent 
White  people  danced.     That  sort  of  thing.    ...Did  you  meet  Willie  Brooks? 

JW:   Yes. 

RT:   You've  met  him? 

JW:   Right.     We've  interviewed  him. 

RT:   Yeah.     He  was  one  of  those   that  was  active   in   that  sort  of  thing.     How  old 
is  he  now? 

JW:   In  his  seventies  or  something  like  that. 

RT:   Seventies?  Yeah.  Well,   that's  Willie  Brooks.     He's  another  character. 

JW:  Was  there  anything  like  color  consciousness  in  California? 

RT:  Oh,  yes.     Yes.     Yes,   there  was  color  consciousness.     Yes.     Well,   I  would 
say  that  Black  people  that  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  segregation  and 
discrimination  would  certainly  be  color  conscious. 

JW:   No,   I  mean  color-conscious  within   the  Black  Community--about  complexion. 

RT:   On  that  subject  I  can't  give  you  much  help,  because  I  was  not  active. 
[Thompson   introduces   his  wife,  Jackie,  who  has   just  come  in.     She  then 
leaves  the  room.]     Since  I  was  not  active,   I  can't  tell  you.     I  just  can't 
re  1  a  te . 

JW:   Other  than  these  social   clubs  and  theaters,  were  there  any  particular 
places,  other  than  Booker  T.  Washington  Center,   that  Black  people  went  to 
entertain  themselves?     If  that  place  burned  down,  would  the  community  have 
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been  hard  pressed? 

RT:  Places  were  burned? 

JW:  I  said  rf  it  were  burned  down. 

RT:  Oh,  yes.  Yes,  because  it  was  the  only  place  that  I  know  of  that  they 
would  have  had  available  at  that  time  to  have  meetings.  Except  for  the 
places. . .There  was  an  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  I  think,  on  Divisadero  or  Fillmore 
Street  where  they  could  meet.  Yes.  The  Odd  Fellows  Hall  was  on 
Fillmore  Street  near  Sutter.  They  did  meet  there. 

JW:  If  you  were  interested  in  meeting  a  young  Colored  woman  or  Negro  woman 
(or  whatever  people  called  themselves)... 

RT:  "Negroes"  then. 

JW:     You  could  pretty  much  count  on  meeting  everybody  in  town  by  going  to 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  Center? 

RT:     Or  church.     Church,  man.     Yeah,   the  church.     That's  the  place  you  went. 
Yeah.     And  then  we  had  dances.     Of  course,  we  had  Jim  Crow  dances,  and 
that  was  the  opportunity  to  meet  Black  women.     We  had  dances  over  there 
on  Golden  Gate  Avenue,   if  I   remember  right.     There  was  a  hall   over  there, 
and  various  other  places  that  I  can't  recall    the  addresses  of.     Oh, 
yes.     I  went  to  those  kinds  of  dances  and  affairs.     Public  dances... 

JW:     I   think  what  I  want  to  do  is  stop  for  today. 

[Due  to  the  noise  of  children  playing  outside  of  the  house  where  the 
interview  was  being  conducted.] 

END     TAPE 
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BEGIN  TAPE  3:4:1        SECOND  SESSION  -  NOV.   6,   1978 

[NOTE  that  voices  are  slightly  retarded,  probably  due  to  weakened  batteries 
in  recorder.] 

JW:     I  would  like  to  start  off  today  talking  about  your  impression  of 
the  people  that  came   in  here  during  the   [Second  World]  War.     When 
were  you  first  aware  of  all   of  these  Black  people  coming  in  and  what 
kind  of  impression  did  they  make  on  you  and  other  people? 

RT:     Well,   they  made  different  impressions  on  people.     My  impression 

of  the  people  who  came  here  during  the  War  was  somewhat  in  contrast  to 
the  older  Black  people  who  had  lived  here  for  many  years.     The 
general   impression  among  Black  people  at  that  time  was  that  the  Black 
people  that  came  here  were  just  absolutely  and  positively  no  good: 
they  did  this,   that  and  the  other.     I   couldn't  agree  with  it  [the 
negative  opinion]  because  I  didn't  find  that.     I  didn't  get  that  kind 
of  a  feeling  from  talking  to  them  and  mingling  with  them  and  being  with 
them.      I   think  that  they  came  from  an  area  in   the  country  or  they  had   lived 
in  a  different  kind  of  environment  than  existed  here.  There  were  some 

changes,   there  were  some  new  people  and  that  sort  of  thing.     But  there 
was—  I'll   be  absolutely  honest:     They  did  not  give  me  the  impression 
that  they  were  objectionable  and  that  their  practices  were  objectionable 
or  their  habits  were  objectionable.     That's  my  sole  opinion  about  the 
Black  people  that  came  here.     And  the  fact  that  they  did  come  here 
from  the  kind  of  environment  they  did  to  the  environment  that  they  found 
here  was  a  good     thing  in  terms  of  getting  people  to  begin  to  understand 
and  like  each  other.     One  thing  I   found,  and  there  are  still   some  people 
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who  don't  agree  with  it,  was  the  simple  fact  that  Black  people  came  here 

from  ""     because  at  that  time  the  South  was  still   greatly 

segregated.     They  came  from  that  area,  and  White  people  came  from 
that  area,  and  overnight,  White  people  changed  their  habits  and  their 
ideas  of  association  with  Black  people,  overnight!     And  it  was  one  of 
of  the  most  startling  things  that  I  have  ever  seen.     For  an  example.  White 
people  came  from  the  Deep  South,  where  they  had  never  ridden  on  a  streetcar 
with  a  Black  person  before.     And  overnight  they  came  here  and  sat  on  a  street 
car  and  rode  with  White   [Black]  people.    Not  one  single  incident  occurred 
in  this  area  that  I  am  aware  of.     And  certainly,   if  any  incidents  had 
occurred  of  any  note,   it  would  have  been  in  the  papers.     And  I  would 
have  been  aware  of  it,  because  I   think  I   keep  up   with  what's  going  on. 
It  was  a  very  educational  experience  for  many  people,  both  Black  and 
White.     I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I   think  that's  enough. 

JW:      Do  you  think  that  they  had  problems  adjusting  to  San   Francisco? 

RT:     That  Black  people  had  problems  adjusting  to  San  Francisco?     I  don't 
know.     I  just  don't  know.     I  would  say,  of  course,   there  were  some 
problems.     But  I  wouldn't  say  that  they  were  problems  of  any  consequence. 
Certainly  I  didn't  know  of  them.     I...  I  will   be  honest  again,  and  I  can't 
say  that  I     was  aware  of  the  problems  that  they  might  have  had. 
Probably  problems  in  finding  places  to  live  because  places  to  live  at  that 
time  were  at  a  premium.      It  was  difficult  to  find  a  good  place  to  live, 
because  of  the  numbers  of  people  that  came  here.     And  I  was  very  happy 
to  see  the  way  the  majority,   the  overwhelming  majority  of  Black  people 
that  did  come  here  adjusted  themselves   to  what  they  found  here,   in   terms 
of  using  restaurants,  public  facilities  and  the  whole  trip... the  whole 
trip.     I  was  very  happy  to  see  that  they  did  adjust  themselves  to  that 
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situation.     And  the  fact  that  they  got  better  wages  than  they  had 
ever  gotten  before  was  another  good  thing. . .another  good  thing. 

JW:     You  went  to  sea  in    '41,   right? 

RT:     That's   right. 

JW:     What  was  that  like? 

RT:     Well,   that  was  an  experience  that  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  my  life... 
one  of  the  highlights  of  my  life.     I  had  never  been  to  sea  before,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  I  decided  the  reason  why... I  can't  remember  now... but, 
anyhow,   I  decided  to  go  to  sea.     The  first  trip  I  took  was  to 
Honolulu,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila   [(RT)  about  2  months]  — 
back  to  Shanghai,   then  to  Yokohama  and  Honolulu  and  the  United  States. 
The  second  and  last  trip  I   took... that  trip  only  took  about  two 
months.     [(RT)  actually  five]. 

JW:     And  what  were  you  doing  on  that  trip? 

RT:     Oh,   I  was  a  scullion.      I  was   the  lowest  thing  on  the  ship.     A  scullion 
is  a--as  the  dictionary  describes--is  a  "low  fellow."     I  was  a  "low 
fellow"  on  that  trip.     On  the  second  trip,   I  was  the  assistant     to  the 
"low  fellow."     I  was  lower  than  low.     I  was  second  scullion.    (Chuckle). 

JW:     Does   that  mean  you  worked  in  the  kitchen  or  what? 

RT:     I  was  working  in  the  galley,  washing  pots  and     pans,  peeling  vegetables, 
scrubbing  the  galley  floor  and  that  sort  of  thing.     On  the  second  trip,  as 
I  said,   I  was  assistant  to  the  scullion,  and  that  was  only  half  an 
assistant  because  the  scullion  himself  only  had  one  eye.     So  that  was 
interesting,   too. 

We  made  a  trip  from  here  to  Los  Angeles,   to  Panama,  to  New  York, 
to  Boston,   back  to  New  York,   to  Bayonne,   New  Jersey.     And  there  we  had 
an  interesting  experience.     Because  we  loaded  ammunition  and  bombs  and 
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shells   to  be  taken  to  the  British  who  were  fighting  in  North  Africa, 
we  were  not  permitted  to  leave,   to  get  off  the  ship,  for  the  week 
or  so  that  we  loaded  in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,     They  could  trust  the 
longshoremen  who  were   loading  the  ships,   but  they  couldn't  trust  the 
crew  of  our  ship  to  go  ashore.     It  was  one  of  the  most  ridiculous 
situations   I've  ever  been   involved  in.     And  I'm  telling  you  it  was  bad. 
Why?     For  one  thing,   I  was  sick,  and  I  couldn't  even  get  off  to  goto  the 
hospital.     Apparently,   I  wasn't  that  sick  because  I  got  well  without 
going  off.     And  they  wouldn't  take  the  garbage  off  the  ship.     And  flies 
congregated  around  there  like  nobody's  business.     It  was  an  intolerable 
situation,  but  we  couldn't  do  anything  about  it,  because  they  had  a 
sentry  at  the  bottom  of  the  gangplank  with  a  rifle  just  waiting  for  us   to 
come  down  so  he  could  shoot  us.     And  since  I'm  allergic  to  lead,   I  didn't 
go  down  the  gangplank.     As  a  result,  we  spent  a  miserable  week  there... 
a  miserable  week. 

Well,  we  finally  left,   and  went  to  Trinidad,   South  America,   and  from 
there  to  Capetown,   South  Africa,   and   from  there  to  Port  Sudan   in 
Egypt,   and  then  to  Aden,  Arabia  and  Cairo,   I  mean  Suez.     Well,  we  stayed 
three  weeks  at  a  temperature  which  did  not  go  below  100  a  day  or  night. 
Sometimes  during  the  day  it  got  as  high  as  130.     It  didn't  bother  us, 
apparently  it  didn't  bother  us. 

But  there  we  got  our  first  experience  of  the  War. . .because   the 
United  States  had  not  entered  the  War  at  that  time.      (This  was  in  May 
and  June  of  1941  and  the  United  States  had  not  gotten  into  the  War.) 
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We... my  buddy  and  I,  when  we  had  the   time,   took  a  trip  to  Cairo  and 
visited  the  Pyramids  and  other  places  of  interest  in  and  around  Cairo 
that  were  available  to  tourists.     I  had  another  experience  there  where 
a  sentry  in  the  post  office  and  cablegram  office  didn't  want  us  to  come 
in  because  he  thought... he  didn't  know  that  we  were  American.     He 
thought  that  we  were  Egyptian,  and  they  didn't  permit  Egyptians  to  go 
into  the  office  because  they  couldn't  trust  them,  either.     But, 
anyhow,  after  an  officer  came  and  spoke  to  us   in  English,  we  were 
permitted  to  go  in  and  send  a  telegram  home  to  my  wife.     But  we  had  an 
interesting  day  or  so.     Let's  see,  was  it  a  day?     I   think  it  was 
a  day  or  two  days  we  stayed  in  Cairo.     And  there,    I   think,   and   I   can  be 
wrong,   that  I  was  present  at  the  only  time   in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  Cairo  was  bombed.   It  was  bombed  at  night.     We  went  out  and 
walked  around  while  the  bombing  was  going  on,   until   all   of  a  sudden 
we  realized  that  this  was  rather  stupid  and  so  we  got  under  cover. 
We  went  to  the  hotel   and  stayed  inside  the  hotel,  which  wasn't  much 
protection  because  the  raid  lasted  about  two  or  three  hours. 

JW:  Who  was  bombing? 

RT:     We  don't  know  whether  it  was   the   Italians  or  Germans   that  were  bombing. 
We  don't  know.     All  we  know... well,   from  the   inaccuracy  of  the  bombs 
that  were  dropped--because  they  didn't  hit  anything  of  any  consequence 
or  they  didn't  hit  what  they  wanted  to  hit--we  assumed  that  it  was   the 
Italians,  because  the  Italians  at  that  time  had  a  notorious 
reputation  for  inaccuracy  or  had  a... I  don't  know  if  that's       good 
English. . .but  anyhow  they  had  a   reputation  for  being  very  inaccurate. 
We  came  back  then.     Oh,   I   forgot  to  say  that  the  first  night  that 
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we  were  in  the  Port  of  Suez  we  had  an  air  raid.   That  was   interesting, 
because  we  had  just  gotten  into  town  and  were  walking  around  when  the 
air  raid  alert  went  off  and  the  planes  came  over.     Now  here  again 
I  don't  know  whether  they  were   Italian  or  German.     The  planes  came  over 
and  they  bombed  and  bombed.     And  there  wasn't  much  anti-aircraft  or  fire 
back.     But  it  was  sufficient  to  keep  them  at  a  height  that  they  couldn't 
hit  anything  of  any  consequence. 

But  to  get  back  to  Cairo,  we  visited  the  Pyramids  and  saw  all 
the  points  of  interest. . .the  usual   points  of  interest  that  Americans... 
that  tourists  visited     there,  and  returned  to  the  ship... drove  back  to 
Suez  because  Suez  is  about  a  hundred  miles  or  so  from  Cairo.     I  don't 
know  if  it's   that  far,  but,  anyhow,   it  was  some  distance  we  drove  back 
to  the  ship.     And  that  drive  was  something  to  write  home  about,   too. 
Because  it  was  only  a  two-lane  road,  and  the  cab  driver  we  had  cared  as 
little  about  us  and  himself  and  the  cab  as  anybody  I  have  ever  seen.     I 
have  never  ridden  on  such  a  wild  ride   in  all   my  life!     He  had  his   hand 
up  holding. . .his   left  hand  up  holding   the  top  of  the  car  and  driving 
with  one  hand  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  with  all   kinds  of  military 
vehicles  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.     And  he  was  just  going  lickety 
split.     He. .he. .that  fool  was  something  else!    (Laugh).     We  had  to  take  it. 
It  was  our  only  way     to  get  [back]  there.     There  wasn't  nothing  [else]... 
wasn't  no  good  to  squawk  about  it.   It  didn't  do  a  damn  bit  of  good  to 
squawk  about  it.     So,   anyhow,  we  drove  there  and  got  there  in  a  hurry. 

We  had  an  air  raid  alert  coming  back  from... from  Cairo.     We  didn't 
come  back  by  cab.     We  came  back  by  train.     The  train  stopped  in   the  middle 
of  the  desert,   and  another  interesting  experience  occurred:   because  the 
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majority  of  the  people,   the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 

took  cover  under  the  trains   to  protect  themselves  from  the  bombs. 

And  obviously  this   is   the   target  that  the  planes   are  going  to  bomb. 

My  buddy  and  I   couldn't  see   this.     So  we   got  out  there  in  the  desert 

and  just  stood  out  there  in  the  desert,  you  know.     Because  we 

figured  that  if  we  were  going  to  get  hit,  we  might  as  well   get  hit 

standing  out  there  as  to  be  hit  under  the  train  which,  more  than  likely, 

we  would  get  hit  under  the  train.     Well,   nothing.     They  didn't  come  over. 

The  alert  turned  out  to  be  a  false  one.     We  got  back  on  the  train  and 

we  got  back  to  Suez,  and  the  few  people  that  were  passengers  that  had 

come  there  to  go  by  boat  some  place  else  got  off.     You  see,   the  Port 

of  Suez  was  closed...!  mean  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed  at  that  time,  and  there 

was  no  traffic  at  all    going  into  Alexandria  and  Egypt.      It  was  only  one 

end  of  the  Canal   or  the  other  where  people  could  go   to.     So     anyhow, 

we  left  there... we  left  there  in  November  of  '41.     I  have  the  dates  in  my 

diary. 

But,  anyhow,  we  left  there  and  went  back  to  Penang  [Mayaysia], 
Singapore,  Port  Moresby  [New  Guinea],  and  then  to  Honolulu.     We  went  to 
Honolulu  because  we  had  heard  that  the  ship  was  going  to  go  through  the 
Panama  Canal.     But  the  ship  couldn't  go  that  way  because  they  ran  out 
of  water.     And  the   reason   they  ran  out  of  water  was  because  there  were 
various  guys  on  the  ship  that  decided  they  didn't  want  to  go  through 
Panama  into  New  York.     So  they  compelled  the  ship  to  stop  at  Honolulu 
on  the   30th  day  of  November,   1941.     At  that  time   they  had  quite  an  air  raid 
in  Honolulu.     They  had  soldiers  patrolling  the  streets,  and  they  went  througl 
the  whole  ritual   of  what  would  happen  if  an  attack  occurrred.     The 
following  Sunday  the  attack  did  occur  and  there  was   nobody,   no  one  out 
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there  to  patrol   the  streets  and  to  tell   people  what  to  do.     There  was 
no  one.     But  we  weren't  there.     We  were  approximately,  on  the  8th  day... 
on  the  7th  day  of  December  we  were  approximately  50  to  100  miles  off 
the  coast  of  California.     And  that  old  tub  was   really  jumping!      It  had 
never  made  more  than  ten  to  twelve  knots  an  hour  all   during  the  trip. 
But  when  the  word  came  that  war  had  started,   that  old  tub  began  moving. 
I   think  it  might  even  have  got  as  high  as  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  and 
for  that  kind  of  a  ship,   that  was  something  else. 

We  had  to  get  going  because  we  had  a  multi-million  dollar  cargo. 
Our  cargo  consisted  of  tin,   rubber,   and  raw  opium.     We  had  forty  tons  of 
raw  opium.      There  is  an   interesting  point  about  this   in  a  book,   the 
title  of  which  is  My  Six  Convicts.    This  book  was  written  by  a  doctor 
who  was... who  worked  in  Leavenworth,  with   the  prisoners,  on  drug 
problems.     His  main  contention  in  that  book  is  that  the  drugs... the 
majority  of  the  drugs  at  that  time  that  come  into  this  country  legally 
[Telephone  interruption]. . .That  the  majority  of  drugs  that  are  sold 
illegally  in  this  country  come  into  the  country  legally.     And  here  was  a 
fine  example,   this   ship  that  we  were  on... forty  tons  of  raw  opium  which 
could  make  any  number  of  fixes  for  an  addict.     The  derivatives  from  that 
kind  of  a  cargo  of  opium  could  have  been  tremendous. 

JW:     What  were  they  ostensibly  bringing  it  in  here  for. . .medical   use? 

RT:     Yes.     That  was  the  legal   purpose. .medical   use. . .medicinal   uses.     We 

marveled  when  that  stuff  was  loaded  on  the  ship  in  the  Suez.     Just  about 
everybody  in  the  crew  was  standing  there  with  their  mouths  open   looking 
at  it   .   because  of  the  way  of  the  security  around  it--Turkish  police, 
Egyptian  police,   and  I   don't  know  how  many  other  kinds  of  police  and 
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soldiers.  And  the  care  they  took  putting  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 

and  precautions  against  anybody  tampering  with  it.  Because  the  crew 

did  tamper  with  various  cargoes  we  had. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  loaded  some  seven  thousand  cases  of 

beer  in  New  York  before  we  left.  And  when  we  got.. by  the  time  the  beer 

was  unloaded  in  Suez,  the  cargo... the  number  of  cases  of  beer  that 

had  been  there  had  depleted  to  about  half  or  less. . .because  the  crew 

an/ 
was  stealing  beer  like  mad.  It  was  insult  to  offer  any  of  your  friends 

a  can  of  beer.  You  offered  them  a  case  of  beer.  "Do  you  want  a 

beer,  friend?"  So  forth  and  so  on.  And  while  we  were  laying  up  there 

and  sitting  around  on  the  ship  waiting  to  get  bombed  in  the  Suez,  we 

were  drinking  beer.  And  we  did.  We  drank  plenty  of  beer.  It  was  my  job 

to  get  a  tub  from  the  galley  and  fill  it  with  slabs  of  ice  and  throw  two  or 

three  cases... a  couple  of  cases  of  beer  in.  Then  we'd  sit  out  there 

and  tell  lies  and  look  up  at  the  sky  waiting  for  the  planes  to  come  over 

and  bomb  us. 

I  forgot  also  to  mention  that  we  had  about  three  or  four  raids  while 

we  were  there,  but  we  weren't  hit.     There  was  about  thirty  to  forty  ships 

in  the  harbor,  and  they     didn't  hit  any  of  us.     As  far  as   I  know,  not  a 

single  ship  was  hit.     If  that's  accuracy  in  bombing,   then  I  don't  know  what 

it  is.     Of  course,  we  were  all   scared  because  we  didn't  know  when  it  could 

happen.     And  if  any  one  ship  had  been  hit,   it's  quite  likely  they  could 

have  blown  the  other  ships   up  too,   because  they  all   had  bombs  and  shells 

on  them  as   part  of  their  cargo  and  they  were  constantly  arriving  and 

departing  with   these  kinds   of  loads.     But,   luckily  enough,   no  ship  was  hit. 

And  it's  one  of  the  mysteries   that   I   have  never  been  able  to   figure  out. 
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Of  course,   I'm  not  unhappy  that  we  didn't  get  hit.    But  it  was  one 
of  the  mysteries,  because  here  these  planes  are  up  there  throwing 
bombs  down  on  us  and  we  didn't  get  hit.     And  the   target  was   there! 
(Chuckle).     Something  else! 

JW:     What  was   the  name  of  the  ship  that  you  were  on? 

RT:     "President  Fillmore".     Oh,  yes.     There  was  another  interesting 

incident  that  occurred  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  way  to  Cape 
Town.     We  were  stopped  one  night  by     a  British  cruiser.     And  they  wanted 
to  know  the  name  of  the  ship.     And  the  name  was   flashed  back  to  them 
"President  Fillmore".     And  they  said,   "No,   this   isn't  the  President 
Fillmore.     There's  no  such  thing  as  the  President  Fillmore.     We  don't 
have  it  on  our  list."     Well,  they  said  it  was  the  old  "Van  Buren", 
which  was   true.      They  said,    "No,   it  isn't  the  President  Van  Buren, 
either.     There's   something  wrong  about  your  ship."     And  the  cruiser  began 
back  off  preparing  to  bomb  our  ship.     I   don't  know  how  tney  got  the 
thing  straightened  out,  but  they  finally  got  it  straightened  out  that 
the  ship  was  legitimate  and  did  have  legitimate  cargo.     I  wasn't  awake. 
I  was  asleep  when  all   of  this  occurred.     Because  if  I   had  been  awake, 
I  would  have  been  v/etting  my  pants  like  the  rest  of  them  were.     Because 
they  were  all   scared  half  to  death  because  they  were  figuring  that  the 
cruiser  was  going  to  shoot  us   thinking  we  were  an  enemy  ship.     But  they 
finally  got  it  straightened  out  and  let  us  continue  our  journey. 

JW:     What  happened  when  you  got  into  Cape  Town?     Did  they  allow...? 

RT:     Oh,   Cape  Town  was  something  I   forgot  to  talk  about.     Cape  Town  is  where 
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I  had  one  of  my  interesting  experiences:     I  had  had  a  toothache  and 

I  had  talked  to  one  of  the  guys  on  the  ship  and  he  told  me  that  for  a  Black 

man  to  get  a  tooth  fixed  in  Cape  Town  was  very  interesting.     He  knew 

a  guy  that  had  been  on  the  ship  and  who  had  gone  to  the  dentist... 

to  a  dentist  in  Cape  Town  to  get  his  tooth  pulled.     And  the  dentist 

took  him  into  the  toilet  to  pull   his  tooth.     Well,   he  didn't  want  his 

tooth  pulled  in  the  toilet,  so  he  left  the  dentist  on  the  floor  of 

the  toilet  and  left  without  getting  his  tooth  pulled.     So  I  was  prepared 

to  have  that  kind  of  activity  when  I   got  there.     Anyhow,   I  went  there 

and  I  went  to  one  of  the. ..at  that  time  probably  the  tallest  building 

there. ..fifteen  or  twenty  stories  high. 

And  I. ..[He  tells  his  dog,   Lady  Bird,   to  lay  down  and  keep  quiet.] 
The  first  thing  I  did  wrong  was  to  ride  up  in  the  elevator.     I   rode 
up  in  the  elevator  and  I  noticed  a  lot  of  looks  of  surprise  on  the  other 
passengers'   faces--but  nobody  challenged  me--because  Black  people  were  not 
supposed  to  ride  in  elevators  with  White  people.     They  were  supposed 
to  use  the  freight  elevator.     I   got  upstairs  and  there  I  met  the  captain 
of  the  ship     and  the  doctor  who  waved  me  in  to  the  nurse  of  the  dentist 
who  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 

She  forgot  that  I  was  Black  and  permitted  me  to  sit  down  in  the 
reception  room.     And  I   sat  there  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the  consternation 
of  a  White  patient  that  was  waiting,  who  expected  me  to  rape  her  at 
any  minute.      (And  since   I   don't  rape  women  during  the  day,    I  didn't 

bother  her.)       However,   I... the  nurse  finally  realized  her  mistake, 
and  dashed  out  and  asked  me  to  go  into  the  laboratory  to  have... 
to  be  taken  care  of.     I   thought  about  it  a  minute  or  so,  but  I  saw  a 
Black  guy  in   there  working     on  various   dental   plates  and  things. 
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I  said  [to  myself],   "Well,   I  might  learn  something.     So  I  won't  make  an 
issue  out  of  this."     It  was  obvious  that  she  didn't  want  me  in  the 
reception  room. 

So  anyhow,   I  went  into  the  laboratory.     And  there  I  met  a  Black  guy 
who  was   trying  to  learn  to  be  a  dentist.     He  had  been  permitted  to  complete 
three  years  of  college  work,  but  could  not  finish  the  fourth  year  and, 
therefore  had  to  get  what  training  he  could  from  a  [local]  dentist  or  go 
to  England  to  complete  his... to  get  his  degree.     So  we  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  talking  before  the  dentist  called  me  into  his  office.     I  went 
in  there  and  had  my  tooth  pulled  and  we  sat  around  and   talked. 

END  TAPE 
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We   [the  dentist  and  I]  kept  talking  until   nine  o'clock  that  night. 
His  wife  came  in  about  seven.     And  I  had  one  hell   of  a  time  with  this  guy. 
The  fact  that  he  was  Jewish  made  it  that  much  more  interesting  because 
his  dislike  for  Black  South  Africans  was  something  else.     He  thought  ^  was 
all    right,   since   I  was  an  American  Black  man.     But  for  the  South  Africans, 
why,   they  were  just  no  good  whatever.      'You  scratch  them  a  little  and  the 
savage  comes  out.'     That  was  the  expression  they     used.     He  and  I   had  it 
arguing  back  and   forth,  and  discussing  various  things.     And  it  was  quite 
interesting.     I  don't  think  I  convinced  him  that  he  was  wrong  in  his 
attitude  toward  Black  people  but,  anyhow,  we  had  quite  a  discussion. 

When   I   got  back... when   I   came  back  to  the  ship,    I   stood  in   the 
doorway  of  the  mess   room  and  listened  to  the  White  stevedores  of  Cape  Town 
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arguing  with  the  White  American  sailors  of  our  ship  as  to  the  best  way  to 
keep  a  Black  man  in  his  place.     I  stood  there  for  a  long  time  before  they 
saw  me  standing  there  and  found  something  else  to  talk  about.     I  wish 
that  I   could  remember  what  I   said.      I   said  something,   but  I   can't  remember 
what  it  was.     But  nothing  happened.      I  went  in  and  got  a  plate  and  came 
back  and  sat  right  down,   practically  in   the  middle  of  them,   and  ate, 
and  nothing  happened.      I  was   hoping  something  would,   because   I  was   ready 
for  trouble.     But  it  just  didn't  happen.     But  that  was  Cape  Town. 

JW:     How  did  the  Egyptians  react  to  you     as  a  Black  person? 

RT:     Oh,   that  I  can't  recall   very  well.     I   think  that  we  were  accepted  by  the 
Egyptians,  certainly  by  the  stevedores  on  the  ship,  because  they  were  very 
friendly.     I   can   remember  one  time  when   I   had... when  my  back  went  bad  on  me 
just  as   I   came  out  of  the  door  of  the   refrigerator.     As   I   came  through 
the  door,    I   stepped  down,  and  all    of  a  sudden  my  back  gave  way.     And  one 
of  them  saw  me  wince.     He  grabbed  me  and  threw  me   up   in  the  air  to  jolt  my 
back  back  into  place.     But  it  didn't  do  any  good.     And   I   had  a   long  siege 
of  back  trouble  for  a  good  part  of  the  way  back.     I   have  a  tricky  back. 
That's  what  occurred,  my  back. . .vertebrae  went  out  of  line. 

But  I  can't  recall   any...I    think  they  were  very  friendly.     Oh,  yes. 
The  soldiers  were.     The  Sudanese  soldiers  were  very  friendly,   come   to  think 
of  it.      Because   I  did... we  did  spend  some  time  with   them  in  a  bar  in   Cairo, 
if  I   remember,   talking.     The  Egyptian  people  appeared  to  be  \/ery  friendly 
because  some... we  sat  in  a  cafe  there... a  cabaret  ...no,  a  cafe,  an  outdoor 
cafe    ...and  there  were  some  Egyptian  businessmen   there  who  offered   us  some 
kind  of  a  deal    if  we  would  stay  and  work  there   in  Cairo.      I   can't  remember 
what  the  deal  was,  but,  of  course,  we  didn't  consider  it,  because  we 
didn't  have  any  passports  or  credentials  to  stay  there  or  whatever.     I  don't 
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know  what  kind  of  a  deal   they  might  have  cooked  up  for  us.     I  don't  know 
why  they  really  wanted  us   for  that  matter.     I  never  did  find  that  out. 
But  we  weren't  interested  in  any  case. 

JW:     What  about  Hawaii?     What  was  it  like? 

RT:     Hawaii?     Hawaii   is  probably,  or  was  when  I_  was  there--or  let's  put  it  better 
than   that--my_  impression  of  Hawaii    is   that  it  is   probably  the  most 
overrated  place  that  you  can  find  in  terms  of  interest.     It's  typically 
American.      I  was   there   in  1941   and   I   don't  think...!   think  it's   probably 
ten   times  worse  now.     Everything  was   so  expensive  it  wasn't  funny.     And 
there  was  nothing  attractive  about  it  that  I  could  find.     The  so-called 
wonderful   Waikiki   Beach     was  a  dismal    failure  in   terms  of  beauty.      It 
wasn't  until  you  got  away  from  Honolulu  that  you  began  to  enjoy  or 
you  could  enjoy  the  beautiful -scenery  that's  there.     We  took  a  car  trip 
because  one  of  the  guys  that  was  on  the  ship  won  a  lot  of  money  gambling. 
He   rented  a  cab  and  took   us  on  a  car  trip  around  the   island,  and  there  we 
had  a  chance  to  see  some  of  the  natural   beauty  of  that  country.     We 
enjoyed  that.     But  Honolulu  was  a  sad,   pitiful    joke  in  terms  of  interest. 

JW:     What  about  the  relationships  between  the  Whites  and  the  non-Whites? 

RT:     Well,  we  didn't  have  much  time  to  go  through  any  experience  with  them  in  these 
terms.     I  don't... I  wouldn't  call   myself  a  judge  of  that  because  I  can't  recall, 
because  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it.     Yeah.     Oh,   there  was... of  course, 
there  was   less  discrimination  there  at  that  time   than   there  was   in  other 
parts... in  parts  of  the  United  States.     I'll   say  that.     But  we  didn't 
notice  anything.  • 

JW:     So  you  got  back  home  from  this   trip  and  how  did  you  get... start  working  in 
the  shipyards? 
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RT:     Oh,   I  went  to... I  went  to  Joe  Moore  of  Moore  Drydocks,   because   I   had 
worked  for  Joe  Moore  for  years  cleaning  his  car,  and  therefore  I 
knew  him.     And  he  gave  me  a  note  to  the... to  the  head  of  the... to  the 
yard  itself,  for  me  to  go  ahead  and  go  to  work.     At  that  time,   the  only 
thing  they  employed  Black  people  for  in  the  shipyards  was  to  clean  the 
rust  off  of  metal.     They  had  no  jobs  of  any  consequence  whatever.     Then 
I  went  down  to  join  the  union,  and  the  union  guy  told  me  that  they  didn't 
have  any   Black  guys  in  that  union.     I  had  to  go  down  to  an  organization 
called  the  "Cooks,  Waiters,  and  Janitors  A  sociation."     There  I  paid... 
I  paid  ten  dollars  to  this  organization,  and  then  I  had  to  join  the  auxiliary 
to  the  Boilermakers   Union   for  fifteen   dollars,     which  made  Black  people 
then  pay  twenty-five  dollars  to  get  to  work  in  the  shipyard.     White  guys 
only  paid  fifteen  dollars  to  join  the  Boilermakers  Union,  period. 

So   I   got  mad  as  hell.      I   came  home  and  went  to  the  Communist  Party 
people  that  I  knew.     And  we  sat  down  and  discussed  the  problem.     We  decided 
to  form  an  organization  which  was  called     the  "Shipyard  Workers  Committee 
Against  Discrimination."     I  was  elected  the  chairman  of  the  group.     We  then 
began  to  fight  the  policy  of  the  Boilermakers  Union  which  said  that  Black 
people  could  not  join  that  union.     They  could  only  belong  to  the  auxiliary 
where   they  had  no  voice  and  no  vote. 

JW:     What  was   the  point  of  joining  then?     Was   it  just  to  get  your  money? 

RT:     Well,  we  had  to  join  in  order  to  work  in   the  shipyard.     You  couldn't  work  in 
the  shipyard  unless  we   [you]  belonged  to  the  auxiliary. 

JW:     Why  did  you  have   to  join  the  Cooks,  Waiters  and  Janitors   Union? 

RT:     Because  we  were  Black.     Just  simply  because  we  were  Black.     We  could 
not  get  a  permit... or  we  could  not  go  to  the  Boilermakers  Auxiliary. 
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The  Auxiliary  was   set  up  for  and  by  Black  people  with   the  auspices 
of  the  parent  organization,  the  Boilermakers   Union  itself.     It  was 
set  up  by  them,  and  they,   in  turn,   controlled  the  Auxiliary  where  they 
told  us  we  had  to  belong  to  the  Auxiliary;  we  could  not  join  the  Union. 

JW:     What  I'm  asking  is,  why  couldn't  you  just  go  straight  to  the  Auxiliary 
and  just  pay  the  fifteen  instead  of  going  through  the  Cooks  Union? 

RT:     Because  that  isn't  the  way  they  had  it.     They...  this   funny  or- 

ganization they  had  didn't  last  very  long,   because  after  we  put  out 
twenty  thousand  leaflets  exposing  this  kind  of  behavior,   this  kind  of 
trip,  why  they  soon  stopped  that.     We  have... I   have  a  complete   record  of 
all.. of  most  of  the  activity  in  and  around  that  organization.     Because 
when  Kansas  City  found  out— the  head  Boilermakers--found  out  that  the  Cooks, 
Waiters  and  Janitors  Association  was  raking  off  ten  dollars  per  person, 
they  cut  that  out  and  only  permitted  Black  people  then     to  be  members 
of  the  Auxiliary.     There  they  paid  the  same  fifteen  dollars   for  member- 
ship  that  the  White  members  were  paying  in   the  regular  union.      I   hope   I 
have  gotten  it  clear,  because  I   know  I  might  have  been  unclear  at  first. 

JW:     How  did  you  originally  become   in  touch  with,  meet  these  Communists? 

RT:     Oh,   I  met  them  in  various  ways  before   I  went  to  sea.  Before   I 

I  went  to  sea  I  met  people  in  the  Communist  Party  and  I  joined  the 
Communist  Party  around  1938  or   '39,   before   I  went  to  sea.      I   found  them 
very  interesting,  and  certainly  in   this   fight,   this  was   the  only  or- 
ganization  that  was  doing  anything  about  the  policy  of  discrimination  that 
was  carried  on  by  the  Boilermakers  Union  officials. 

JW:     Wasn't  there  any  risk  involved  in  belonging  to  the  Communist  Party  in   the 
late    '30's? 

RT:     Oh,  certainly.     There  was  some  risk.     The  principal   thing  was  the  possibility 
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of  the   FBI   at  that  time  even   running  to  your  boss  and  telling  your  boss 
that  you  were  in  the  Communist  Party.     That  was   the  principal    thing. 

JW:     Does   that  mean  that    he  could  fire  you  on   the  spot? 

RT:     It  had  various  things  going.     Sometimes  they  would  put  a  bug  in  the  boss's 
ear  and  the  boss  would  fire  you.     Sometimes  they  would  follow  you  around 
and  do  this,   that  and  the  other.   And     this  continued  all   the  way  up  through 
the  Fifties.     But     for  me,   it  didn't  bother  me,  because  after  I  got  out  of 
the  shipyard  during  the  War,   I  went  to  work  for  myself.     They  followed 
me,   it's   true.     But  they  weren't  able  to  get  me   fired  from  any  job,   because 
I   didn't  have  that... I   didn't  work  that  way.      I  worked   for  myself. 


JW 
RT 
JW 
RT 
JW 
RT 

JW 
RT 
JW 


Were  most  of  these  people  in  the  Communist  Party  White  or  Black? 

Oh,  White,  of  course. 

Were  there  any  other  Black  that  you  remember? 

Huh? 

Who  were  the  other  Black  people  involved  in  the  Party? 

Who  were  the  other  Black  people?     You  want  me  to  tell  you  who  the  Black 

people  were!  Why? 

I  just  want  to  know. 

Well,   I'm  not  going  to  tell  you.     What's  the  matter  with  you?  Huh? 

Well,   I'm  not  interested. . .you  mean  they  might  still    [even  today]  get  in 

trouble  if  they  [the  FBI]  knew? 


RT:     Well,  why     would  you     want  to  know  who  they  were? 

JW:      For  historical    reasons. 

RT:     Oh.     I  wouldn't  tell   you.     Even   if  I   could  remember,   and   I   doubt  that   I   can 

remember  who  they  were. 
JW:     What  was   the  social    background  of  the  White  people  in   the  Party?     Were 
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these  middle-class  Whites  or  working-class? 

RT:     Oh,  these  were  mostly  working-class  Whites.     The  majority  I  would  say 
were  intellectuals.     They  were  the  kind  of  people  that  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  going  into  theoretical  aspects  of  the  society  we  lived  in. 

JW:     What  set  them  apart  from  the  other  Whites  you  worked  with? 

RT:     What  kept...? 

JW:     What  set  them  apart?     I  don't  understand.     What  was  their  motive  in 
joining  up  with  the  Party? 

RT:     Well,   the  motive  of  most  of  the  people  who  were  in  the  Communist  Party 
was  simply  to  try     to  make  a  better  world.     This  was  what  we  were,  more 
than  anything  else,   interested  in.     During  those  years,   there  were... 
the  activity  of  the  people  in  regards  to  the  society  we  lived  in  was  far 
different  than  it  is  today.     At  that  time,  the  estimate  is  that  there 
were  something  like  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  the  Communist  Party 
throughout  the  United  States.     A  good  many  of  these  people  were  interested 
in  seeing  a  better  society,  a  different  kind  of  world,  than  the  crummy 
thing  that  we  live  in.     The  fact  that     they  had  been  disappointed  in  what 
had  occurred  in  that  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  Party. ..the  ranks  of  the 
Party  have  gone  down  is  another  story  in  itself. 


JW 
RT 
JW 
RT 
JW 
RT 


How  did  the  Party     finance  its  activities? 

Huh? 

What  was  the  main  source  of  money  for  leafletting. . .  [unintelligible]? 

What  was  the  main  source  of  money  for  what? 

For  leafletting  and  that  kind  of  thing? 

Oh,  we  got  it  by  donations  from  many  people  here  and  there.  The  Communist 

Party  existed  on  funds. . .donations  from  people,  and  people  who  were  interested, 

like  myself  for  example,  I  would  give  say,  five  dollars  a  month  and  ten 
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dollars  a  month.  And  we  would  have  various  benefit  affairs  to  raise 
money.  Most  of  our  money  came  from  that  way. 

JW:  Was  there  any  racism  within  the  party? 

RT:  Racism? 

JW:  Yes. 

RT:     Since  we   live   in  a  racist  society,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  have  a 
Communist  Party  without  racism.     We  did  what  we  could  to  fight  it. 

Certainly     the  Communists  were  much  further  ahead  in  their 
attitude  towards   race  tiian  the  average  American  because  we  spent  time  in 
the  Communist  Party  studying  racism  and  all   of  its  aspects,   and  trying  to 
fight  it.     And  we  succeed  to  a  large  extent.     In  fact,  we  had     a  much  better 
relationship  between  White  and  Black  Communists  than  you  would  find  in 
any  other  section  of  society.     Yeah.     I'll   give  them  credit  for  at  least 
fighting.     We  did  have  such  a  thing  as  a  term  called  "White  chauvinism." 
And  we  spent... on  some  occasions  we  spent  a  good  deal   of  time  going  into 
details  of  it.     I've  got  a  good  deal   of  material  on  this.     Because  I  was 
very  active  in  this  area  of  the  Party,  being  Black.     I  had  a  good  deal   of 
activity  in  this  aspect  of  the     Party. 

JW:     Was  the  Spokesman  an  organ  of  the  Communist  Party. ..the  newspaper? 

RT:     The  spokesman?     You  mean  the  word  "spokesman"? 

JW:     No,   this  newspaper  that  was  published  in  San  Francisco. 

RT:     Well,  we  had  a  paper  then,   that  still   exists,  called  the  People's  World 
for  the  West  Coast,  and  the  Daily  Worker  for  the  East  Coast.     They  pub- 
lished the  principal   ideas  of  the  Party  together  with   news  of  current 
interest  to  oeople  who  were  Communist  and  non-Communist  alike.      That  paper 
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is  still   around.     It's  not  as  big  as   it  was  at  that  time,  but  it 
still  exists. 

JW:     Were  you  familiar  with  this  paper  called  the  San  Francisco  Spokesman? 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  editor  of  that  was. . .[Communist]. 

RT:      I   never  heard  of  a  paper  called  the  San   Francisco  Spokesman.      I   never 
heard  of  it.     Where  did  this  ever  come   from? 

JW:     Well,  one  of  my  interviewees  worked  on  it... worked  on  that  paper. 

RT:     The  name  Spokesman?     What  year  was   that? 

JW:     The  late  Thirties.     Some  people  in  the  neighborhood  bombed  his  office, 
or  whatever. 

RT:     Oh,  I  don'tknow  whether  that  was   the  Spokesman  or  not.     You're   talking 
about  John  Pittman.     John  Pittman  was  working  on   that.      It  was  on  Sutter 
Street,   I   think,  where  that  occurred.     Sutter  and  Lyon— Broderick,  Baker 
or  Lyon,  one  of  those  three  streets.     I  don't... I  wasn't  in  Frisco     at 
that  time.     He  tried  to  start  a  paper.     That  might  have  been  the  paper 
you're  referring  to.     And  they   [?]  messed  it  up.     He  finally  got  out  of 
that  and  went  into  working  at  the  People's  World.     They  then  were  down  on 
Market  Street,  and  from  there  the  People's  World     moved  to. ..I   think  they 
moved  from... at  that  time... to  Folsom  Street,  590  Folsom.     I   laid  the 
floors  in  that  building,  or  I  had  charge  of  the  laying  of  the  floors,  the 
two   floors   in   that  building. 

JW:     When  did  you  learn  that  particular  skill? 

RT:      Floor-laying?   I   learned  it  more  or  less  mysel  f,   because   I   realized   I   had 
to  have  something  to  do.     When   I   got  out  of  the  shipyard,    I   started   in 
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cleaning  floors.     Then  I  met  a  guy  who  knew  something  about  laying 
floors  and  we  worked  together  for  a  period  of  time.     Then  I   talked  to 
various   floor  men  here     and  there.      I  must  say  that  I   got  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  White  floormen  who  taught  me  things  that  I  could  never  have 
learned  anywheres  else.     Because  there's  no  school   to  learn  how  to  lay 
floors  and  finish  floors.     You  have  to  learn  it  from  working  with  someone 
else.     And  I     learned  from  that.     Then   I   finally  became  a  fair  floor- 
layer.     I  have  never  been  what  I  would  call   a  good     floor-layer.     I  have 
always  been  a  fair  floor-layer.     But  I   have  learned  to   refinish   floors. 
And  I   do_call   myself  a  damn   good   floor-finisher.     And  I   can. ..I'm  still 
working  at  it.      I   don't  know  how  long  I'll    last  at  my     age,   but  I'm 
still   making  some  money  out  of  it.     [Telephone  interruption.     Long  pause.] 
[To  tell   you  about  the  work  of  the  Shipyard  Workers]  Committee  would  take 
a  whole  long,   long,   time  because  it  was  a  whole... it  was  another  one  of 
the  most  interesting  periods  of  my  life.      I   don't  know  how  much  you  want 
of  it.      I   don't  have  the  kind  of  time   that  it  would  take  to   tell  you  all 
of  it.     It's  pretty  well   documented  in  some  of  the  things  that  I  have. 

JW:     Okay.     Well,   the  main  thing  is   that  I  just  wanted  to  know  the  major 
campaigns  you  waged  and  what  you  think  you  accomplished. 

RT:     Well,  as   I've  said,   the  Shipyard  Workers  Committee  was   formed  initially 
by  the  Communist  Party.      I  was  elected  Chairman.     We  were  the  ones   that 
began  and  continued  and  concluded  the  fight  in  regards  to  the  Boilermakers 
Union. ..for,   to  gain  entrance  for  Black  people  to  that  Union.     We  instituted 
court  proceedings  demanding  that  the  policy  of  discrimination  be  stopped... 
in  the  State  Supreme  Court.     We  finally  got  a  decision  from  the  State 
Supreme  Court,   in   the  name  of  three  organizations   similar  to  the  Shipyard 
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Workers  Committee.     What  I'm  trying  to  say  is,   in  this  area,  the 
Shipyard  Workers  Committee  Against  Discrimination  was  the  first 
organization  that  started  and  got  members  from  the  Richmond  Shipyards 
and  from  the  shipyards   in  Oakland.     And  I  was   the  Chairman  of  that 
group.     The  second  group  that  started  under  Joe  James  in   'Frisco,  and 
they  called  themselves. . .oh,   I  can't  remember  what  they     called  themselves... 
but  they  had  shipyard  workers  who  worked  at  Marinship  essentially,  and 
Bethelem  Steel   on  that  side  of  the  Bay.     In  any  case,  we  all   joined 
together  in  the  fight  against  this  discrimination  and  had  these  suits 
instituted  in  the  name  of  all   of  us.     We  finally  won  a  State  Supreme  Court 
decision  against  discrimination  of  this  sort--that  is,   the  separation  of 
Black  people  in  trade  unions.     One  suit  was  won  in  the  name  of  Joe  James 
for  that  side  of  the  Bay,  and  a  similar  suit  was  won   for  the  Oakland 
Shipyards   in  my  name,  and  another  one  was  won  in  the  name  of  a  man  by  the 
name  of    [?]       Williams  for  the  Richmond  Shipyards.     This  made  legal   his- 
tory for  the  State  of  California.     And  it  was  a     part  of  the  school   decision 
of  1954   [Brown  v.   Topeka:    U.S.   Supreme  Court].      I'm  very  proud  of  the 
activities  that  I     was  involved  in  during  this   time. 

I   can   remember  also  a  visit  by  Thurgood  Marshall   who  was   then  a   lawyer 
in   the  NAACP  at  that  time.     The  NAACP  and  their  attitude  towards   the  fight 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been.     Because  they  should  have  been  the  leaders 
in   the  fight.     They  were   the  organization  that  existed  here  at  the  time. 
And  they  could  have   taken  the   thing  and  gone  ahead  and  done  something  with 
it.     But  they  did  not  do  it.     And  we... our  little  organization   (in  comparison 
to  theirs)  offered  to  give  them  our  resources.     We  had  several   thousands 
of  dollars   in   the   treasury  at  one   time.     We  offered  to  give  them  our 
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resources  and  work  with   them,   or  to  join  them  individually  as  members, 
or  to  sit  down  and  talk  out  whatever  we  could  in  order  to  get  the  fight 
going  and  to  keep  it  moving.     They  not  only  refused  us,   they  wouldn't 
even  talk  in  terms  of  what  we  might  be  able  to  do  along  this   line.     This  I 
can't  forget  about  the  NAACP. 

JW:     Do  you  think  it  was  because  they  were  afraid  of  being  classed  as 
Communists? 

RT:     Absolutely.     That  was... Their  fear  of  being  called  Corrmunists  was  an 

obsession  with  them.     They  just. ..they  wouldn't  have  anyth...they  wouldn't 
touch  it  with  a  ten  foot  pole,   in  any  kind  of  way.     It  was  so  ridiculous 
it  isn't  even  funny.      In  any  case,  we  continued  on  our  own.     We... our 
organization  itself  probably  amounted  to  only  five  thousand  people  or  so. 

JW:  Were  these  men  and  women? 

RT:     Men  and  women.   Black  and  White.     We  had  many  White  people  working  with   us. 
Many,  many  White  people  working  with  us.     Not  all   Communists,  either. 
Many  White  people.     We  had  a  rally  down  at  the  Oakland  Auditorium  ballroom 
once.     Many  people  came  to  that  meeting  and  we  raised  a  good  piece  of  money- 
I  forget  how  many  thousands  dollars  we  raised  at  that  rally--but  we  did. 
And  we  were  able  to  be  "Jery  active.     It  was  a  very  satisfying  experience 
in  my     life  to  be  involved  with   these  people. . .very  satisfying  experience. 

JW:     Were  you  ever  in  physical    danger? 

RT:     Yes.     How  serious   it  was,   I   can't  say.     But  I   did. . .we. . .^  did  receive 

a  threat  over  the  phone  one  night  that  they  were  coming  out  to  get  me  and 
we... I   told  them  to  come  on  out,   I'd  be  waiting  for  them.      I   had  my  gun, 
and  they  didn't  come. 

JW:     Where  were  you  living  then? 
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RT:     I  was  living  on  King  Street,  2994  King,  right  near  Ashby  [in  Berkeley]. 
We  did  go  out,   two  or  three  of  us  did  go  out  one  time  to  Richmond  to 
talk  to  the  Boilermaker  leaders  out  there.     They  were  waiting  for  us   in 
a  group.     There  were  only  about  three  or  four  of  us,   if  I   remember 
right,  or  less.     And  there  were  about  fifteen  or  more  of  them.     And  their 
attitude  was   very  menacing.     But  it  didn't  deter  us,   because  we  went... 
we  walked  up  into  the  building  and  sat  down,   and  waited  for  them  to  start 
whatever  they  might  feel    they  wanted  to  do  in   the  way  that  was  wrong.     But 
they  didn't  do  anything.     Then  we  went  over  to  a  meeting  one  night,   and  they 
singled  me  out  as  being  a  troublemaker  and  so  forth  and  so  on.     They 
intimated  that  there  were  things  that  could  be  done.     But  nothing  was  ever 
done.     So  it  never  developed  into  anything. 

JW:     What  happened  after  the  decision  came  down?     Did  the  integration 
actually  occur? 

RT:     What  happened  after? 

JW:     The  decision   from  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

RT:     Well,   the  integration  took  place.     The  auxiliaries  were  simply  disbanded. 
That  was   it.     And  the  Uncle  Toms   that  were   in... that  took  care  of  them... 
and  one  of  these  Uncle  Tom's  names   is  James  Sharpe  who  was  a   real   estate... 
I  don't  hesitate  to  name  his   Uncle  Tom  name.     The  other  ones   [were  Ben 
Watkins  and  Spencer  Jordan   (RT)]. 
END  TAPE 

BEGIN  TAPE     4:4:1  SECOND  SESSION         NOVEMBER  5,   1978 

RT:     [I   ran  into  Ben  Watkins]  one  day  before  he  died  and  [he]  told  me  that 
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he  was  very  sorry  for  the   role   that  he  had  played  in  the  auxiliary  out 
in  Richmond.     There  was  another  Uncle  Tom,  who  is  now,  happily,  deceased. 
His  name  was  Spencer  Jordan.     He  was  one  of  those  that  first  started... 
first  in  charge,  not  first  started. . .first  in  charge  of  the  big 
auxiliary  down  in  Oakland.     He,  one  day,  when   I  went  down  to  talk  to  him, 
pulled  his  pistol   out  of  the  drawer--this  is  my  Black  brother--he  pulled 
his  pistol   out  of  the  drawer,  laid  it  up  on  the  desk  and  says,   "Ray 
Thompson,   I  ought  to  shoot  you."     I  said,  "Well,   I  don't  like  to  get  shot. 
But  if  you  just  got  to  shoot  me,  okay,  go  ahead.     It's  nothing  I  can 
do  about  it.     You  got  the  gun."     But  he  decided  not  to  shoot  me,  because 
he  did  know  of  this  allergy  I  have  and  respected  it.     Those. . .those  people 
...then  Sharpe  over  in    ' Frisco. . .The  two  of  us    [?]  went  over  to  see  Sharpe 
after  the  decision  came  out  and  tried  to  talk  sense  into  him  at  that 
time.     And  he  wouldn't  listen  to  us.     There  was  another  one  over  on  this 
side  of  the  Bay.     What  was  his  name,  dammit?     I'd  like  to  name  him      because 
he's  still   around  here  posing  as  a  decent  human  being.     And  I  still  won't 
speak  to  him. 

JW:     You  can   put  it  in   later. 

RT:     I  hope  so,  because  I  certainly. . .That  guy  is  something  else.     He  belongs  to 
...he  was  on  the  board  of  the  [Berkeley  Co-op]  Credit  Union  at  one  time. 
And  he  wanted  to  know... he  wants  to  know  why  I  can't  make  friends  with  him. 
I   can't  forgive  any  Black  person   that  was   involved  in  activity  of  that  sort 
during  that  time. 

JW:      [It's J  Matt  Crawford? 

RT:     No,   it  wasn't  Matt  Crawford.     Matt  Crawford  has  always  been  a  fighter  against 
discrimination  and  a  fighter  for  things  that  are  worthwhile.     Absolutely, 

no.     Matt  Crawford  lived  on  this   side  of  the  Bay,  and  he  had  a   long 
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history  of  activities  over  here,  for  the  good. 

JW:     You  said  that  your  father  had  come  to  your  support  at  one  point. 

RT:     Yes,  he  came  to  the  big  meeting  at  the  Auditorium  ballroom  and  gave  the 
Committee  some  money  at  that  meeting,  and  was  very  surprised  to  learn 
that  I  had  grown  to  be  the  sort  of  person  that  I  did.     He  always  felt 
that  h^  was  the  one  in  the  family  that  had  all   that  there  was  to  be  in 
terms  of  that  sort.     He  was  surprised  to  find  out  that  I  was  articulate 
too,  and  that  I  was  doing  something  worthwhile.     Since  my  record  up  to  this 
time  had  been  so  bad,   for  him  to  find  out  that  I  was   at  last  trying  to 
do  something    worthwhile,  why  it  surprised  him.     And  he  was  very  happy 
about  it. 

But  he  never  was  happy  with  my  politics.     He  thought  that 
Communists. . .see,   I  was  a  known  Communist.     I  had  no  hesitation 
letting  people  know  about  it,  and  that  part  of  it  bothered  him  too.     He 
didn't  like  that.     He  didn't  like  the  idea  that  I  was  a  Communist,  because 
he  never  understood  what  Communists  were,  what  they  thought,  what  they 
believed  in.     This  is  the  problem  with  many  people.     They  never  have  taken 
the  time  to  find  out  what  in  the  hell    the  Communists  were  up     to.     They  just 
condemned  them   from  what  they  heard  from  someone  else,  or  what  they  read  from 
some  clown  or  other. 

JW:     The  Black  people  who  integrated  into  the  Boilermakers  Union,  what  did 
they  report  was   their  acceptance  by  the  White  Workers? 

RT:     Now,  that  I   can't  tell   you  anything  about,   because  that  occurred  after  I 
had  left  the  shipyards  and  was  out  of  that  area  of  activity.     I   have  heard 
from  some  of  them  who... some  of  the  welders,    for  example,  who  got  into 
the  Union,     one  fellow  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  White,     that  they  were 
accepted  quite  well.     But  I  don't  know  what  did  occur.     Because  after  the 
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War  was  over,  and  this  was  toward  the  end  of  the  War  when  this  decision 
was   reached,  you  know,   this  was   in    '45. 

There  weren't  that  many  Black  people  still  working  in  the  shipyards,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  there  are   in   the  Union  today.      I   just  don't  know. 
And  I  don't  know  what  their  activities  are  because  I  haven't  been  in- 
volved in  that  sort  of  thing  for  thirty,   forty  years  or  more. 

JW:     Did  you  leave  the  Party  after  the  War? 

RT:     No.    I    left  the  Party  in  1960.      I   quit  the  Party  in  1960  because  I   got 

tired.     I   got  tired  of  the  activity  and  I  got  tired  of  some  of  the  people 
that  I   had  contact  with.     I  had  no  quarel  with  the  Communist  Party  or  the 
principles  of  the  Communist  Party  or  whatever.     But  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  activity  in  that  area,   I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing else.     And  so  I  just  [quit].     It's  not  easy.     It  wasn't  easy  for 
me  to  do... to  be  a  Communist,  because  the  discipline  was  something  that  was 
demanding.     I  was  expected  to  do  a  lot  of  things   that  the  average  person  is 
not  aware  of:      I   had  meetings  to    attend.      I   had  things   to  study  and  I   had 
discussions   to  go  into.      [Interruption]  Continuing  my  thinking  about 

the  Party... I  just  decided  to  find  some  other  things  to  do.     So  I   started 
in  to  going  back  to  school,   to  learn  some  things  in  school.     I  went  to  a 
public  speaking  class   for  three  years,   two  or  three  years... no,   for  one  or 
two  years.     Then  I  went  to  a  book  class  where  we  read  books  and  discussed 
them,   for  two  or  three  years. 

JW:  Who  ran  this  class? 

RT:     A  man  by  the  name  of  Ballard. . .not  Ballard. . .oh,   I   can't  remember  his   name, 
dammit.     I  should  know  it.     I  can  see  his   face  but  can't  remember  his  name. 
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Anyhow,  it  was  up  here  at  Berkeley  High  School... an  evening  class. 
That  was  one  or  two  nights  a  week... one  night  a  week  I  went  to  that. 

JW:     What  kinds  of  books  were  you  reading? 

RT:     Well,  we  read  various   kinds  of  books.     We  went  through   the  "Great  Books" 
thing   in  a  hurry.     That  didn't  take  long.     Then  we  got  to  reading 
different  kinds  of  books,  controversial   books  in  some  cases,  poetry  in 
other  cases,  and  various  kinds   of  books.      It  was  a  very  interesting  class, 
up  until   I   found  that  the  instructor  of  the  class  was  more  interested  in 
putting  the  finger  on  a  woman  who  was  Communist  to  her  boss.     Then  I   lost 
interest  in  the  class.     This  guy  was  all   right  up  to  the  point  that  she  made 
the  report  that  this   guy  had  put  the  finger  on  her.     Later,  just  a  week  or 
so  ago,   I  talked  to  the  same  person,  and  she  told  me  that  she  didn't  tell 
me  this.      I   said,   "Well,   how  could   I   have  gotten  this  story  if  she  didn't 
tell   it  to  me?"     I  said  I  couldn't  have  thought  of  it  out  of  thin  air. 
She  claims  that  it's  not  true.     Of  course,   the  man  is  now  dead.     So  I  won't 
mention  his  name  in  any  case  for  that  matter.     But,  anyhow,  that  was  one  of 
the  things  that  did  occur. 

JW:     Did  you  ever  join  anything  like  the  Masons  or  any  of  those  other 
fraternities? 

RT:     The  Masons  will   not  accept  me  because   I'm  an  ex-convict.      I   tried  to  join 
the  Masons  and  the  Elks  both,  and  neither     one  of  them  would  take  me. 
I  was  proposed  for  the  Masons  and  they  wouldn't  take  me.     The  one  man  over 
on   this   side  of  the  Bay  who  had  something  to  do  with   it,  was   very  interested 
in  seeing  that  I   didn't  join   it  --his  name  is   Vaughn,   I   think.     He  was 
"jery  interested  in  seeing  that  I   could  not  join  because  he  didn't  like 
my  politics  either.     He  was  part  of  this  Uncle  Tom  group  that  was  over 
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here  around  the  Boilermakers  thing, 

JW:     So  did  you  ever  join  any  other... I   think  of  them  as  social  clubs,  but 
I  guess  they're  service  organizations? 

RT      No,   I  didn't.     I  would  like  to  have  joined  some,  but  I  never  found  one 
that  I  could  join.     No,  I  never  did  find  one  that  I  could  join.     Because 
that's  one  of  the  black  spots  in  my  life  that  I  didn't  hide.     I  haven't 
had  the  kind  of  social  activity  I  would  like  to  have  had.     It's  been 
mostly  around  people  of  political   persuasions  of  one  thing  or  another. 
If  it  wasn't  around  the  Communist  Party,   it's  been  around  the  Co-op, 
the  Berkeley  Co-op.     That's  been  the  greatest  center  of  [my]  activity  from 
1968  up  until   1978.     That's  been  over  ten  years. . .wel 1 ,   it  was  before 
1968  I   got  involved  in  this  Co-op.     I  got  involved  in  that  about  1962  or 
'63,  when  I  became  a  member  of  the  Center  Council  at  Telegraph  Avenue. 

JW:     Telegraph  and  Ashby? 

RT:     Telegraph  and  Ashby.     I  was  elected  chairman  of  that  Center  Council   in  1964 
or  '65... I  can't  remember  the  exact  date... and  I  was  re-elected  chairman 
of  the  Center  Council   up  until    '68.     In  1968  I  was  elected  Alternate  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Third  Alternate  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Berkeley  Co-op.     And  in  1969,   I  was  elected  to  full   Member  of  the  Board  and 
Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  a  three-year  term,  and  I  was 
again  re-elected  with  the  highest  vote  and  the  Vice  President.     I  then  had  to 
take  a  year  off,  and  was  again  re-elected  to  the  Board  with  the  highest 
vote  in  19... oh,   I  got  the  exact  date  in  my  book  and  I  can't  remember  it. 
I  was  elected  with  the  highest  vote,  and  stayed  on  the  Board  until   1978. 

JW:     This  year. 

RT:     This  year.     I  did  not  run  again.     I  could  have  been  re-elected  to  the  Board, 
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I'm  certain.     But  I  just  didn't  run  again  because  I  got  tired  of  that 
activity.     Because  of  the  kind  of  opposition  that  has  been  developed  in 
that  period  of  time... to  people  of  my  political   thinking.     So  I  just 
decided  that  I  was  tired  of  fighting. . .tired  of  that  kind  of  activity 
and  decided  that  I'd  take  a  rest  for  a  while. . .probably  a  permanent  rest 
from  activity. 

JW:     Going  back  quite  a  bit,  when  you  were  on  this  ship,  what  was  your  impression 
of  Trinidad  and  Panama  and  the  Black  people  who  lived  there? 

RT:     Well,   I  couldn't  have  gotten  much  impression  of  Panama  because  we  sailed 
through  Panama  and  we  didn't  have  a  chance  to  talk  very  much  to  the  people 
there.     We  did  think  it  was     a  damn  shame  the  way  they  were  segregated  and 
that  sort  of  thing  ther-e.     Because  at  that  time  they  had  what  they  call 
the  Gold  and  Silver  thing.     And  White  employees  were  Gold  employees  and 
they  got  all   the  treatment  that  Gold  employees  got  and  could  go  to  the  places 
only  for  Gold  employees.     Black  people  had  to  go  to  Silver  employees' 
areas,  which  obviously  were   inferior.     And  that's   the  only  impression  we 
got  going  through  the  Canal. 

As   far  as  Trinidad  was  concerned,   there  we  ran   into  another  kind  of 
discrimination.     Because  we  were  in  a  bar  one  night  and  the  Black... not  a 
bar  but  a  sort  of  cabaret. . .the  Black  hostesses  there  would  not  talk  or 
mingle  with  the  Black  guys  on  the  ship.     And  that's  all     that  were  there 
were  Black  hostesses,  and  they  wouldn't  mingle  with  us.     They  would  only 
mingle  with  the  Whites,  because  they  figured  that  there  was  not  enough 
business  with  the  few  Blacks  that  came  there  to  jeopardize  [justify 
jeopardizing]  their  ability  to  get  along  with  the  White  guys  that  came 
there.     That's  all  we  found  in  Trinidad.     We  only  stayed  there  overnight. 
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JW:  Have  you  any  contact  with  West  Indian  peoples  in  the  Bay  Area? 

RT:     No,   I  haven't  had  that  kind  of  contact  with  West  Indian  people. 

[In  Caribbean  dialect:]  "We  do  not  know  the  Ras  Man.     The  Ras  Man, 
him  is  the  man  who  do  not  like  the  American  Black  man.     The  American 
Black  man,  he  is  no  good."     (Chuckle)     This  is  what  I  have  heard  of 
West  Indians.     They  have  a  very. .  .alvery  bad  attitude  toward  their 
Black  counter-parts   in  this   country.     How  true  it  is,   I   don't  know. 

JW;     Did  you     ever  hear  about  Marcus  Garvey? 

RT:      I   heard  of  Marcus  Garvey.      I   never  did  think  much  of  his  movement. 

I  never  did  think  that  a  movement  of  Black  people  going  back  to  Africa 
would  ever  be  a  success.     Because  the  people  that  have  lived  in  this 
country. . .Black  people  that  have  lived  in  this  country  for  as  long  as  they 
have,  are  essentially  used  to  this  country.     For  them  to  pick  up  their 
roots  and  try     to  reestablish  them  in  another  country  I  think  is  an 
act  of  futility.     I   don't  think  it  would  ever  work.      It  didn't  work   then. 
And  I   don't  know  what  motives  Marcus   Garvey  had  on  top  of  it.      I   never  did 
know  all   of  that.     So  I  didn't  have  that  much  regard  for  the  movement. 

JW:     What  do  you  think  have  been  the  most  fundamental   changes  you've  seen  in  the 
last  fifty  years  in  the  Bay  Area,   in  terms  of  life  in  general;  and 
particularly  [that]  of  Blacks? 

RT:     Well,   the  biggest  changes  that  I   have  seen  and  I  am  happy  about--al though 
it's  not  enough--is  the  fact  that  Black  people  have  far  greater  employment 
opportunities   today  in  this   area  than  they  had  many  years  ago.     The 
discrimination  here  is  far  less  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.     The  contrast 
between  now  and  then  is  so  remarkable  it  isn't    funny,  even  though  it's  not 
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yet  where  it  should  be.  There  is  still  a  long  ways  to  go  in  many  aspects 
of  discrimination  in  this  area.  That  is  a  fact.  But  one  cannot  overlook 
the  simple  fact  that  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  that  area. 
One  of  the  things  is  the  opportunity  to  buy  property,  which  at  one  point 
was  practically  nil.  And,  as  I  said  before,  the  jobs  that  Black  people 
can  get--even  though  they  can't  get  all  of  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  want  or 
as  many  of  the  jobs  they  want--it's  still  better. 

JW:  What  about  the  young  people  and  teenagers  of  today?  How  are  they  different 
from  the  people  you  grew  up  with? 

RT:  Well,  the  teenagers  that  I  grew  up  with  and  the  Black  people  at  that  time 
were  more  interested  in  bettering  their  conditions  than.  .  .too  many,  and 
I  don't  know  what  percentage  of  the  teenagers  of  today  ...  I  run  across 
too  many  teenagers  today  that  are  interested  in  nothing  but  having  a  good 
time  and  not  trying  to  do  anything  worthwhile.  Now  whether  this  proportion 
or  percentage  is  the  same  as  it  was  then,  I  can't  say  because  I  haven't 
studied  the  problem  enough  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  am  an  authority  on  it. 
But  I  just  run  across  far  too  many  young  Black  people  today  that  are  not 
interested  in  doing  a  damn  thing.  I  do  know  because  of  the  larger  num- 
ber of  Black  people  here  in  this  area  that  the  crime  rate  among  Black 
people  is  far  higher  than  it  ought  to  be  and  higher  than  it  was  at  that 
time.  .  .  because,  of  course,  they  weren't  here  then. 


JW 
RT 
JW 


What  do  you  think  has  caused  this  change  in  attitude? 

What  do  you  mean  "change  in  attitudes"? 

Why  do  you  think  there  are  so  many  of  these  young  people  who  are  not 

interested  in  .  .  .? 
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RT:  Well,  I  think  it's  because  they  are  discouraged.  They  find  that  they  can't 
get  jobs.  .  .  that  too  many  can't  get  jobs,  and  they  say,  "What  the  hell?" 
So  they  just  give  it  up  .  .  .  give  up  everything.  They  go  out  and  look 
for  a  job  and  they  can't  get  it,  and  "Oh,  the  hell  with  everything  I" 
This  is  the  attitude  they  develop.  And  it's  not  a  good  thing.  It's  not 
a  good  thing.  The  only  thing  that  I  think  could  change  it  substantially 
would  be  for  more  areas  of  employment  to  be  open  to  Black  people  than  are 
open  at  this  point.  Certainly  if  Black  people  don't  have  enough  jobs  .  .  . 
the  rate  of  unemployment  among  Black  people,  of  course,  is  as  it  always 
has  been.  It's  far  higher  than  that  of  White  people.  I  think  the  figures 
I  saw  at  one  time  recently  were  that  36%  of  the  Black  people  in  this  area 
are  unemployed  .  .  .  36%.  Now  how  accurate  that  is,  I'm  not  certain. 
But  I  do_  know  that  I  can  go  down  the  street  and  see--it's  visible— the 
number  of  Black  people  .  .  .  young  people  .  .  .  hanging  around  here  and 
there.  It's  obvious  to  me  that  a  lot  of  these  Black  people,  young  Black 
people,  would  not  be  unemployed  if  they  were  not  forced  to  be.  The  argument 
that  some  people  raise  is  that  it's  their  fault,  they  don't  want  to  work, 
is  nonsense.  It's  just  pure  and  simple  nonsense.  The  fact  is  that  they 
can't  get  jobs  as  easily  as  Whites,  and  especially  if  they  have  no  education, 
Their  ability  to  get  a  job  without  an  education  is  far  less.  This  applies 
to  Whites  as  well . 

JW:  Well,  I  think  we  can  close  for  today.  Thank  you. 

RT:  Okay. 


